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HE Oregonian has far more 

than dominant circulation. 
For the MERCHANTS’ SURVEY 
(recently completed) shows that 
Portland people decidedly prefer 
The Oregonian to all other news- 
papers in all main news features. 


With dominant circulation plus 
outstanding reader preference 
The Oregonian offers by far the 
most EFFECTIVE CIRCULA- 
TION in Portland and the Ore- 
gon Market. 


Che Orevonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
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OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥- 


A noisy street car disturbed his sleep 
so he telephoned “‘Mr. Fixit’ 


A crosstown car line, in an Ohio 
city, ran one rickety old car with 
a flat wheel which bumped and 
squealed. 


Housewives said it got on their 
nerves. A minister was so much 
bothered that he couldn’t prepare 
his sermons. Finally, a man whose 
nocturnal rest was being disturbed, 
telephoned to “Mr. Fixit” of the 
city’s SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper, and complained of the noisy 
nuisance. 


“Mr. Fixit” got busy with the 
officials of the traction company. A 
new and silent wheel replaced the 
old one. And so the neighborhood 


quiet was immediately restored. 


“Mr. Fixit,’”’ or some one like 
him, is on the staff of every 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper. 
His business is to help abate the 
minor irritations in the city’s life. 
His ear is ever attuned to any 
citizen’s complaint if it concerns 
some shortcoming in the city’s 
streets or service. 

If the branches of an elm ex- 
tend over the sidewalk and brush 
pedestrians’ faces; if a crack in a 
pavement imperils safe walking; 
if a manhole cover seems about 
to break; if there’s any one of a 
thousand civic annoyances that 


Mr. Citizen wishes to remedy, 
without knowing how to go about 
it, “Mr. Fixit” is the man to con- 
sult. If action is to be had, he will 
get it. 


In most cities, life is so complex 
that the average person has little 
idea where to go to get things 
done. The newspaper that be- 
friends him in the problems that 
arise daily is, in turn, sure to win 
and hold his friendship and con- 
fidence. His heart-deep confidence, 
which in the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers extends to the adver- 
tising as well as to the editorial 
columns! 
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SALES 


O N a farm in Rock- 


bridge County, Virginia, McCor- 
mick invented the reaper—the 
forerunner of a long line of 
machinery that gave new oppor- 
tunities to agriculture. 


On another farm in Virginia, a 
man named Ruffin first began ex- 
perimenting with lime and found 
its beneficial effect upon the soil. 


Here some of the all-important 
developments of agriculture had 
their beginning. And not the 
least of these was the beginning 
of the farm paper idea. Before 
McCormick perfected his reaper, 
the Southern Planter was being 
read by the leading plantation 
owners in the Old Dominion. 


For 89 continuous years it has 
been the adviser of farmers in 
Virginia and her neighboring 
states. Its record on keyed re- 
turns grows more impressive 
with the years. There is no 
other paper quite like it. THE, 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, Rich- 
mond, Va. Established 1840. 
Riddle & Young Co., Special 
Representatives, Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Atlanta. 


It might be worth money to you 
to know more about this terri- 
tory. Write for a copy of “The 
Southern Planter and Its Terri- 
Full 


tory.” of eye-opening 


facts. 
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This Issue at a 


Branch Management 


A systematic plan for keeping track 
of branch office procedure, which gives 
a maximum of control over these divi- 
sions in the.sales structure, has been 
developed by the Chamberlin Metal 
Weatherstrip Company. This plan has 
the advantage of providing for abso- 
lutely uniform service to customers all 
over the country. Page 697. 


Buying Trends 


There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion, recently, as to the desirability 
—or the undesirability—of the setting 
up of a series of standards by the 
Government to guide individual con- 
sumers in the purchase of goods. J. 
George Frederick gathers the pros and 
cons of this idea in an article on page 
702, and touches upon the question as 
to whether or not such a policy would 
affect the values created by national 
advertising. 


Credit 


Although interest rates are still excep- 
tionally high, there is unlikely to be 
any credit stringency in the immediate 
future, according to the economist of 
one of New York’s leading banks. 
His analysis of the situation will be 
found on page 705. 


Federal Trade Commission 


An explanation of the 225-page ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out to public 
utility corporations, which has caused 
some adverse criticism because of its 
size, is given on page 706. 


Letters 


Whatever may be the percentage, in 
your line of business, of prospects 
closed on cold canvass, the figure prob- 
ably seems discouragingly low. Some 
sales managers have found that if one 
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Glance 


or two letters can be made to break the 
ice with the buyer before the salesman 
calls, returns can be made more profit- 
able. It is letters of this kind that 
Lawrence Lockley discusses in the first 
of three articles. Page 694. 


Mergers 


When anything happens in the busi- 
ness world as big as the Colgate Palm- 
olive merger, everybody wonders 
what's behind it. Charles S. Pearce, 
president of the new Colgate Palm- 
olive Peet Company, tells just those 
facts in the leading article in this issue. 
Page 693. 


Retail Problems 


Four thousand independent retail gro- 
cery stores have banded together in a 
buying group under the direction of 
the Red & White Corporation of Buf- 
falo, New York. Sales policies this 
group has developed to meet the com- 
petition of chain stores are explained 
by Lloyd S. Graham. Page 698. 


Sales Promotion 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
found, after an analysis of their sales, 
that their prospects fell into four defi- 
nite classifications. In order to get 
these prospects sorted so that the 
proper sales promotion could be sent 
them and the proper angle for sales 
cultivation discovered, the company 
sends out a questionnaire which is re- 
produced and described on page 701. 


Trade-Marks 


The Cheek Neal Coffee Company has 
just lost an appeal to the United 
States Commissioner of Patents to re- 
strain the use of the well-known Max- 
well House picture and trade-mark on 
a line of pickles, jellies and similar 
food products. The case is discussed 
on page 732. 
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To Collier's 


advertisers 


An Announcement by THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


__ circulation is now more than 1,650,000 
—a gain of 325,000 during the past year. 


The weekly newsstand sales are steadily increasing 


—now more than 700,000. 


All this corroborates our pledge to the public and 
to advertisers that this company would 


—build a weekly magazine of great editorial appeal 


—avoid spectacular and temporary methods and 
build for permanence and stability 


— build Collier’s on the sound publishing principles 
that underlie every Crowell publication 


Collier’s is now entering upon a most brilliant and 
important editorial program—a definite assurance 
of continuing progress. 


Collier’s presents today the greatest per dollar value 


in the weekly field. 


& 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 
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a wealth of information for you about 


BUFFALO 


“Tx PURPOSE of The Buffalo Evening 
News route Book of Buffalo, Kenmore 
and Lackawanna is to furnish the na- 
tional advertiser with an accurate list of the 
Grocers, Meat Markets, Chain Grocers, Con- 
fectioners and Druggists in Buffalo and the 
two adjacent towns which are usually worked 


in conjunction with the city. 


The city is divided into twenty-three num- 
bered sections—twenty-five including Ken- 
more and Lackawanna—with maps of each sec- 
tion, and listed stores. Directions for working 
each route accompany each map, as well as a 
total of the inhabitants, families, stores, and 
the type of section to be covered. 


In dividing the city into sections, The News 
has taken into consideration such natural 
bounds as railroad embankments, streams, etc., 
making the work of the salesman easy. We 
suggest to salesmanagers the advisability of 
working each route separately in order to be 
certain the entire territory is covered. 


In the last pages of the book The News has 
set forth information, both general and specific, 
regarding the wholesale jobbing houses in Buf- 
falo, the chain organizations and the depart- 
ment stores. Lists of buyers are given for 
your use. 


Absolute accuracy is not claimed for this 
book by The Buffalo Evening News—absolute 
accuracy being practically impossible—but the 
data herein set forth is as accurate as we be- 
lieve it can be made, and we offer this book to 
the trade in the confident hope it will prove 
its value. 


Please remember, when working Buffalo and 
the Buffalo territory, the National Advertising 
Department of The Buffalo Evening News and 
all its facilities are always at your service. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives 


GRAYBAR BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WATERMAN BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ervice— 


that doesn’t stop 
when the order is 
received! 


“It’s teamwork, the pulling of all to- 
gether”—that makes sales grow. 


To team-up with National Advertisers, The 
Richmond News Leader maintains a Merchan- 
dising Service Department to further promote 
the distribution and sale of products advertised 
in its columns—giving service that doesn’t stop 
when the advertising order is received. 


Personal calls on dealers and distributors, let- 
ters to the trade, securing window displays (in 
addition to offer of free use of three News 
Leader merchandise windows), trade surveys, 
salesmen’s route lists and market information 
furnished, preparing and distributing broad- 
sides to dealers, and other suitable services to 
National Advertisers help to localize campaigns 
and insure greater results. 


Extra service helps, and extra service pays— 
during the month of August, 1928, The Rich- 
mond News Leader published 162,736 lines of 
national advertising in six weekly publishing 
days—just 1,064 lines less than DOUBLE the 
volume of national advertising lineage published 
during the same period by the local competing 
seven-day paper. Good service backed by domi- 
nant circulation counts, and counts every time! 


RICHMOND'S WINDOW 
ARE SUCCESS 


DISPLAYS 


Richmond Branch is finding the use of 
a window of the Richmond News-Leader 
for display purposes a very profitable in- 
vestment of thought and time, according to 
J. D. Tunison, Branch Manager, who does 
the decorating. Like publications in many 
other large cities, the paper offers its win- 
dows to its advertisers free of charge for 
exhibits. 


The first week that a display was ex- 
hibited the 34x7 Heavy Duty was featured. 
As a result, two 34x7’s were sold to a bus 
driver who had seen the casings on display. 


The Heavy Duty Supertread was then 
displayed and several inquiries ‘regarding 
the new tire were made. 


The News-Leader’s window faces a 
‘square where all the buses have their ter- 
minal and is therefore a particularly good 
place for the display of tires, being seen 
by both bus drivers and the general pub- 
lic. 


The Richmond 
NEWS LEADER 


Represented by 


THE KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Graybar Building 


Atlantic Building 
New York 


Philadelphia 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago Boston 


Waterman Building 


NOTE 


Reprint from 
August issue 
of Michelin 
Tire Company 
house organ— 
The Michelin 
Top Notcher. 


Glenn Building 
Atlanta 
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“T ! OW can advertising be made to func- 


tion more actively asa buying guide - 


John Benson, President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
recently asked this question in “dvertising 
and Selling,” and himself gave the answer: 


“Simply by gaining and holding more 
popular confidence in its statements, by mak- 
ing those statements more sincere, more in- 
formative and more helpful to the reader.” 


In the Advertising Index of October 
Goopb HovusEKEEPING—Wwill be found a com- 


GOOD 


NEW YORK... . 


SMe AGE. « «ex 


prehensive list of manufacturers who share 
Mr. Benson’s ideal and who have found a 
magazine in which their advertisements 
not only inform and counsel—but also se//. 


These advertisers, knowing that the 
reputations of their concerns depend on 
their products, willingly submit them to 
the inspection and tests of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING specialists, so that Goop House- 
KEEPING can determine their worth and 
place a money-back guarantee behind ad- 
vertisements of these products. 


In this way Goon HouseEKEEPING under- 
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Creates SALES 


writes satisfaction for modern Everywoman 
in clothes and accessories, furnishings, 
foods, perfumes, cosmetics, household 
equipment and all other kinds of merchan- 
dise she purchases. In this way advertising 
in Goop Hovsekeepine, sharing equally 
in the confidence the editorial pages inspire, 
creates both desire and sales. 


factory experiences: “Good Housekeeping’ s 
Index of Guaranteed Advertisements!” 


Viewing it from the retail side, alert 
merchants in all large buying centers will 
bear out what this owner of an Ohio de- 
partment store says of Goop HouseKkEEP- 
ING as a Sales force: 


Weare certain 
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Ask any of : any lines advertis- 
the mare thes INDEX to Guaranteed Advertisements ed in Good House- 
1,600,000 pro- a ee, keeping are trust- 


gressive Goop 
HovusEKEEPING 
families what 
monthly page in 
the magazines 
serves them as a- 
Buying Directory. 
They will reply 
out of their satis- 
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worthy and as 
represented. Many 
of our customers 
feel the same way. 
| Frequently the 
simple statement 
that Good House- 
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October 1928 Good Housekeeping 


See page 210 for Goop HOUSEKEEPING Guaranty 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
ADVERTISING INDEX 
FOR OCTOBER 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Every Manufacturer's Market 
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The Garden Spot of 


the four Seasons 


Three of New Orleans’ eight larger suburban 
towns are on the beautiful Gulf Coast of 
Mississippi, four season resorts which attract 
fortunate visitors from Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi in the summer months and 
those from colder latitudes in the winter. 


But—there’s more than seasonal homes, 
clubs and hotels here. There are wonderfully 
fertile acres producing fruits in abundance. 
There are truck farms, poultry farms, stock 
farms, dairy farms, shrimp and oyster can- 
neries to make life on the Gulf Coast prof- 
itable as well as pleasant. 


Gulfport, 9,439 population, is the only deep- 
water port between New Orleans and Mobile, 
and because of its excellent railroad facilities 
does a thriving shipping business. It is the 


leading commercial and industrial town of 
the group. Biloxi, 13,028 population, with 
its romantic history reaching back into the 
days before New Orleans was founded, is the 
favorite resort town. Bay St. Louis, 3,033 
population, is a town of homes, where its 
people live to live well. 


All are in commuting distance from New 
Orleans, with efficient train and bus service. 
New Orleans’ leading department store makes 
regular deliveries. The Times-Picayune has 
1,843 daily circulation in these three larger 
towns alone; 3,056 on Sundays, and that by no 
means approximates its Gulf Coast suburban 
circulation. No other New Orleans news- 
paper can offer coverage approaching The 
Times-Picayune’s, city or suburban. 
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New Orleans, city and suburban, is now opportunity’s market and 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE is New Orleans’ medium 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
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Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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@ When the winners get their prizes 
—what’s the impression then? 


If our service is used, this all-impor- 
‘tant conclusion to the campaign is 
guaranteed to be exactly as you want 
it. We have insured it in three ways: 

We shipped that prize the day we 
got the order, so it reached the winner 
while he still had steam up. 

We made it possible for him to get 
a much more valuable prize for his 
accomplishment by saving his S. M. 
a good chunk of money. 

We said right out loud and meant 
it—if it doesn’t please you 100% 
we'll swap it for something you want 
more. 

Getting the contestants interested 
and enthusiastic is our first job—our 
catalog of prizes does a good part of 
it—makes their eyes sparkle and their 
wives covetous. 

Making the winners happy is an- 
other job we watch like a hawk. And 
how the spirit of a satisfied winner 
does percolate through the sales force. 

Get a line on our service now. You'll 
probably want to use it soon. You don't 
need a coupon—just take your letterhead, 
scribble on it “Send contest dope” and 


have some one slip it into an envelope with 
this address. 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th St. New York 
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They Say That— 


Leroy P. SAWYER has become com- 
mercial vice-president of the RCA 
Photophone, Inc., New York, effective 
October 1. Mr. Sawyer was formerly 
general manager of the Buckeye lamp 
division of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and chairman of the sales or- 
ganization of the National Lamp 
Works. For the past two years he 
has been in the general executive 
offices of the company in New York. 
E. O. HEYL has also joined the execu- 
tive staff of RCA Photophone, Inc. 


DELANCEY KOUNTZE, forrherly treas- 
urer of Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
paints and varnishes, New York, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
to succeed Dr. I. W. DRUMMOND, 
who will retire. 

Mr. Kountze joined the company after 
the war, and soon became a director. 
Dr. Drummond has been connected 
with Devoe & Raynolds for more than 
fifty years. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1922 and became chairman 
in 1923. 


CHARLES A. AUSTIN will have charge 
of sales of the Phelps-Dodge Sales 
Company, formed at New York this 
week by the Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion, Nichols Copper Company, the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Com- 
pany and the Old Dominion Company. 
The agency will market about 40,000,- 
000 pounds of copper monthly, in- 
cluding the entire production of these 
companies and of their clients, the 
United Verde Extension Mining Com- 
pany and the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Com- 
pany. 

Major executives will be WALTER 
DouGLas, chairman of the board; E. 
WALTER NICHOLS, president; Gor- 
DON R. CAMPBELL, vice-president; A. 
T. THOMSON, secretary and treas- 
urer; WALTER C. BENNETT, chairman 


of the advisory committee, and 
CHARLES A. AUSTIN, manager of 
sales. 

WarNER A. Cory, for fourteen years 
a representative of the food brokerage 
firm of Seavey & Flarsheim, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Hecker H-O Company, Buffalo, New 
York. Mr. Cory became sales man- 
ager for Hecker H-O on August 1. 
Upon leaving college he entered the 
Blackburn Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City. A year later he joined Seavey & 
Flarsheim as a salesman. In 1923 he 
was appointed sales manager. 


FrepD H. GEYER has resigned as man- 
ager of the Detroit office of Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Company to join 
the sales staff of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, New York. 
His headquarters will be in Detroit. 
MurRDOcK MACLEop and WILLIAM J. 
MALLoy have also joined the Mohawk 
sales staff in the Eastern territory. 
Several other members have been 
added to the sales staff. 

LESTER E. GREEN comes to the com- 
pany from W. & J. Sloane, and will be 
located at Des Moines; H. W. Lyon, 
from Joseph Wild & Company, cov- 
ering Eastern territory, and JOHN C. 
BLACK, from Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company. 


The Bennett Pumps Corporation of 
Muskegon, Michigan, and the Service 
Station Equipment Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, have merged into a $6,500,- 
000 corporation, each company re- 
taining its identity. THOMAS BEN- 
NETT, president, and S. N. FRENs- 
DORF, vice-president of the Muskegon 
corporation, will become directors in 
the new company. The merger will 
not affect the present officers and di- 
rectors of the Muskegon company. 
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Every year Southern Wisconsin’s 
lakes and rivers take an annual toll 
of precious lives. To remedy this 
situation, to teach the men, women 
and children living in this territory 
the simple rudiments of life-saving 
was a definite, difficult job—a task 
willingly assumed and successfully 
completed this summer by the 
Janesville Daily Gazette. 

The Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Good 
Times Club with a membership of 
5,780 Southern Wisconsin boys and 
girls, City and Playground officials 
and kindred organizations—all were 
moblized by the Gazette in this 
great effort to teach the funda- 
mentals of life-saving. 

Two life-saving and swimming ex- 
perts gave demonstrations at Town- 
ship Play Days, County Fairs, 
Water Carnivals, and at special 
classes at nine strategic points in 
four counties. 
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THOS. G. MURPHY, Advertising Manager 
Weaver-Stuart Co., Inc., Representatives 
New York and Chicago 
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The Howard F Bliss Memorial 
Medal was established to reward the 
outstanding acts of heroism each 
year in saving life on water. This 
gold medal carries with it a cash 
award of $50—the winner to be 
selected by a committee headed by 
the Governor of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. 
Supporting this Safety campaign 
were columns of publicity in the 
Gazette, featuring a daily swimming 
lesson. Every boy or girl, passing his 
examination is given a membership 
button in the Gazette Swimming 
Club 

To maintain interest throughout 
the winter a Gazette motion picture 
will give visual instruction in swim- 
ming and life-saving in schools of 
Southern Wisconsin. 

Over 25,000 people in four short 
months took life-saving lessons un- 
der Gazette supervision. Ignorance 
has been fought with education—the 
drowning hazard had lessened ap- 
preciably through the foresight and 
action of a newspaper which daily 
makes itself a personal, helpful 


taught to sav 


friend to over 65,000. people. 

No rate card will show you the 
value of Gazette good will in South- 
ern Wisconsin-——or its power to in- 
fluence the buying habits of 13 out 
of 15 homes in the Greater- Janesville 
Territory. 


Helping to sell every product ad- 
vertised in the Janesville Daily Ga- 
zette is a reader-confidence which 
has grown to unique proportions 
through years of friendliness and un- 
derstanding—fostered and made all 
the more powerful by a human edi- 
torial policy which, whenever pos- 
sible, is lifted out of the column rules 
which bind an editorial page and 
into the very lives of the people it 
serves. 

Advertising dollars are well spent 
in the Janesville Daily Gazette. 
Over 200 national advertisers can 
tell you a success story about their 
Gazette campaigns. 


Your next Wisconsin list should 
carry the Janesville Daily Gazette. 
Check now. 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


Fa 


sville Daily Gazette 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Write for this Folder 


The story of the Janesville Ga- 
zette’s campaign to teach life saving 


and swimming in Southern Wiscon- 
sin has been put into an attractive 
illustrated folder. Would you like 
acopy? Send for it. Valuable infor- 
mation about this rich market will 


without obligation. 


also be furnished you on request— 
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THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Many outside manufacturers consider 
New York a hard market. It 
isn’t... it’s a huge market 


EW YORK is the most profitable 
sales market in America... and 
the richest. Here, salesmen can see a 
maximum number of dealers with a 
minimum outlay of time and expense. 
Calls per day increase and cost per call 
decreases, because its outlets are so 
many and so close together. 


The cost of covering any territory 
with salesmen is chiefly made up of 
Time, Traveling Expense and Sales 
Control. 


The whole pulse of this huge market 
can be felt day by day . . . so campaigns 
can be profitably analyzed as they pro- 
ceed. 


Here people live well, buy regularly. 
and are interested in new things and 
new thoughts of products already 
known to them. . . a live responsive 
buying public. 


Many large National concerns sell 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent of their 
total production here. 


With volume comes low selling cost. 
Basically, the big difference between 
the small and the large market is a 
greater volume and a lower selling cost 
in the larger one. 


You can develop splendid business 
here or increase your present business. 
Working the market progressively, you 
have here a greater opportunity for 
doing so than anywhere else in 
America. 


And the sales key of America’s great- 
est single market is the New York 
Evening Journal . . . with dominant 
circulation in every income group... 
reaching daily more than twice as 
many homes in Metropolitan New 
York as any other New York standard 
morning or evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO 


9 EAST 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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What’s Behind the Colgate 
Palmolive Peet Merger 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


An interview with Charles S. Pearce, President, Colgate 
Palmolive Peet Company, Chicago. 


Charles S. 
Pearce 


VERY officer and soldier in 

America’s great Army of Busi- 

ness has lately been startled into 

sharper realization that the mod- 
ern principle of consolidation is ex- 
tending its frontiers into new territory 
and planting the banner of Big Bust- 
ness in domains heretofore neglected. 
Such has been the reaction to the re- 
cent merger of Colgate & Company 
and the Pompeian Manufacturing 
Company with The Palmolive-Peet 
Company. Many another merger 1n- 
volving a greater consolidation of 


Even in these days when mergers have become as 
common as chain drug stores, the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet merger has set the business world talking. 
Why should two companies, as successful as Colgate 
and Palmolive, the former holding a leading position 
for 126 years, combine? In this interview President 
Pearce gives their reasons, and explains the future 


sales plans of the newly 


capital has failed to produce the na- 
tion-wide interest which this reor- 
ganization has provoked. 

A few weeks ago—so runs a travel- 
ing salesman’s story—a venerable 
druggist, in a remote Vermont village, 
walked across the street with his 
newspaper in his hand and interrupted 
a conversation between the local 
grocer and a visiting salesman with 
this remark: 

‘Amos, read about Colgate and 
Company joining up with that big 
Chicago soap concern? Don’t it beat 
the Dutch? Can’t understand it. 
Why, I’ve been in business right here 
for fifty years and my father kept 
store for that long before me and he 
told me that the first toilet supplies he 
put in were made by the Colgates; 
said he: ‘I put in that line because 
the Colgates were well established and 
had been known for making good 
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combined organization. 


goods for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury.” ”’ 
Before the grocer could reply the 
traveling salesman for the Boston job- 
bing house cut in with the remark: 

“Yes, they started 126 years ago. 
Every man in our concern is trying to 
figure out what’s behind this move 
and what’s going to happen in the 
soap and toilet article trade as a re- 
sult of it.” 

“And I'd like to know,” remarked 
the village grocer, “whether this con- 
solidation is going to make the Col- 
gate laundry soap cost me more or less. 
Folks around here don’t take to any 
other soap, but the margin of profit in 
it is too narrow. I'd like to see it 
made a little wider.” 

This incident is typical of discus- 
sions which have taken place in thou- 
sands of retail stores all over America, 

(Continued on page 722) 


Letters That Warm Up the 


Cold Prospect 


A sales manager can save his men count- 
less calls on persons who are definitely not 
prospects and prepare the ground for a 
sale where they are, by an intelligent use 
of well-written sales letters, declares this 
authority on business correspondence. 


HE specialty salesman who 
starts out on a cold canvass 
faces one of the most dis- 
heartening tasks a human 
being can attempt. Possibly in nine 
out of every ten offices at which he 
calls he will be met by people who 
are definitely not prospects. But these 
hopeless cases are never labeled. Sales 
resistance must always be 
down—so friend salesman makes the 
best sales talk he can, wondering the 
while whether he is wasting his 
breath. 

It’s no wonder his morale sags and 
the sales manager lies awake nights 
trying to find out how to keep him 
away from the baseball game. 

Moreover, when the product to be 
sold is expensive and intricate, even 
at the tenth office, the man whose 
O. K. means order is often half- 
brother to Mr. Anonymous, and pro- 
tected from visitation by a regular 
quarantine of secretaries and assistants. 
So difficult of access is he, often, that 
the time spent in detailing the pedi- 
gree of the salesman’s product is likely 
to be all the time he has. 


Necessary Preliminaries 


Three things are necessary before 
the salesman can get into action in his 
own role. A selection of prospects, 
a winnowing of chaff from wheat, 
must be made. The right man to 
approach must be located. All pos- 
sible introductory and preliminary in- 
formation must be put before this 
right man, so that when the salesman 
sees him the two can get down to 
business without unnecessary conversa- 
tion. 


broken ° 


These three tasks the sales manager 
has a right to expect from direct mail. 
In addition, he may hope for a fur- 
ther service—the actual invitation for 
the salesman to call. When this last 
feat is accomplished, about all the 
sales manager needs to do is to 
requisition plenty of order blanks. 


Direct Mail Neglected 


Reduced thus to its fundamentals, 
the use of direct mail to reinforce 
oral selling sounds simple. This sim- 
plicity, however, is either purely 
synthetic or entirely overlooked by 
most sales managers, for direct mail 
rarely gets a good chance to do the 
job, and when it is used it is so used 
that it rarely hands in its results on a 
silver salver. In spite of the strong 
apparent advantages, I think I am safe 
in saying that a majority of firms who 
sell by means of salesmen do not use 
letters or other forms of direct mail 
to crash the gate for their salesmen, 
to wear down sales resistance, or to 
follow up the salesman’s call. 

Why doesn’t the typical sales man- 
ager use so helpful an ally? Probably 
because, like the tyro aviator who tried 
fly powder before a flight, once has 
been enough. 

One example—a letter sent to me— 
may throw light on the burnt-child 
attitude: 

Dear Sir: 

A special representative of this com- 
pany will call upon you in a few days 
and I will greatly appreciate your giv- 
ing him sufficient time to bring to 
you personally the message of the 
management. 

I am sure you will be interested 
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and will gladly grant us an interview 
without obligation on your part. 
Sincerely yours, 

Now I am not being merely cap- 
tious when I say that such a letter 1s 
more likely to hinder than to help. 
Here was a contingent lien on my 
time. I felt as cheered up as though 
I had been told by a stranger that I 
was going to get a bill from him. I 
had no reason to see the company’s 
special representative; I could not be 
sure that I did not want to see him, 
but most certainly I was not predis- 
posed in his favor. 

If—and from my experience I am 
willing to vouch for the fact—this 
is typical of the letters sales managers 
send out as ambassadors for their 
salesmen, then it is no wonder that 
the sole result seems to be arousing 
resentment on the part of the sales- 
men. 

The letter or series of letters and 
mailing pieces preceding the call of 
the salesman should do more than 
threaten the visitation. It should give 
the prospect at least one good reason 
for seeing the salesman. It should 
give him some subtle suggestion for 
his subconscious mind to chew over. 
It should make as definite an appoint- 
ment—so long as the initiative is left 
with the salesman wherever possible— 
as the circumstances permit. And it 
should wear the guise of an individual 
letter. 

It is not necessary that the indi- 
vidual letters be individually dictated. 
The following letter shows how effec- 
tive a generalized approach can be: 
Dear Mr. Blank: 

If I may, I should like to talk with 
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your situation carefully, tell you what 
form of business insurance you need 
if we agree you need any, and how 
you can get it at the lowest cost per 
dollar of insurance. 

I'll phone your secretary to see 
when we can meet. 
Very truly yours, 


A 


make it easy for the prospect to see 
the salesman at the most convenient 
time. 

Such a letter, when used to pave 
the way for the insurance salesman, 
will not only select the readiest pros- 
pects, but will also reduce the number 
of calls needed to close the sale. The 
ideas behind the letter are not peculiar 
to insurance selling. 

Even telephone selling can be made 
a convenient and _ extraordinarily 
cheap method of closing sales if it 
has direct mail cooperation like this 
letter :* 


If 1 may, I should like to talk with you for fifteen minutes 
some day soon about business insurance, 


i Business insurance has come §0 be recognized as a necessity 
for credit stabilization, for amortizing bonds or other long 


m term indebtoduess, and for anticipated capital expansion 


jas well as for protection. 
you on it. 


So I am not going to try to “sell” 


But the field is so specialized, and the application to general 
| business so recent that the average business man and the average 
insurance salesman alike find it con fusing. 


| Because I have made a detailed study of the subject, I can, in 
- the fiftech mimites we shall chat, analyze your situation care- 
- fally, tell you what form of business insurance you need if we 
/ agree you need any, and how you can get it at.the lowest cost 

per dollar of insurancés 


I*1l phone your secretary to see when we can meet. 


It is not necessary that 
the individual letters be 
individually dictated. 
The letter at the right 
shows how far a gen- 
eralized approach can 
be made effective. 


you for fifteen minutes some day soon 
about business insurance. 

Business insurance has come to be 
recognized as a necessity for credit 
stabilization, for amortizing bonds or 
other long-term indebtedness and for 
anticipated capital expansion—as well 
as for protection. So I am not going 
to try to ‘sell’ you on it. 

But the field is so specialized, and 
the application to general business so 
recent, that the average business man 


-and the average insurance salesman 


alike find it confusing. 

Because I have made a detailed 
study of the subject, I can, in the 
fifteen minutes we shall chat, analyze 


Very truly 


Notice how the most telling argu- 
ments for business insurance are sug- 
gested. Just enough is given to allow 
the prospect to formulate intelligent 
questions. No doubt the recipient of 
the letter will take the ‘“‘not going to 
sell” phrase with a little salt. But— 
if the salesman is skillful—the ground 
is laid for a diagnosis that will allow 
the salesman to present facts sufficient- 
ly telling to compel the prospect to 
sell himself. 

Undoubtedly, the strongest part of 
the letter is the last paragraph. No 
compulsion is put on the prospect; 
he has a chance to back out. But the 
arrangement takes every precaution to 


Dear Sir: 

One of my assistants, Miss Henry, 
will telephone you tomorrow or the 
day after. So that she won’t take any 
more of your time than necessary, I’m 
going to write you the background of 
her request. 

The Journal is going to devote a 
large share of its news columns dur- 
ing the week of August 16 to the big 
Trade Exposition to be held in the 
Harvey Auditorium, and is going to 
print a special Exposition Number. 

You may want to be represented— 


*Reprinted from _ Lockley, Principles of Ef- 
fective Letter Writing, Chap. XX, ‘‘Helping 
Salesmen With Letters’’—with permission of the 
publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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Sales Letters That Pull—and Why 


The accompanying article is the first of a series of three. 
second, “Letters to Head Off Competition Between Salesmen’s 
Calls,” will appear in the issue of October 13. The third, ‘Do Your 
Salesmen Fumble Sales Letter Opportunities,” is scheduled for 
October 27. These articles are not built up only on theory, but 
they include some real letters which have in them concrete “liftable” 
ideas. Mr. Lockley was formerly correspondence counselor for the 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & Savings Bank, and he has han- 
dled, also, direct mail accounts in many other lines, including insur- 
ance, office equipment and various types of service. 


The 


not merely ‘‘to be there,” but because 
of special advertising value to you: 

1. The publicity that will be need- 
ed to “put over’ the exposition will 
focus public attention on such lines 
as yours; you will benefit by having 
your advertisement where visitors will 
turn for suggestions and information. 

2. These editions, particularly the 
big Monday edition, will have a large 
distribution, and a distribution chiefly 
among people and firms whose buying 
interests are your selling interests. 

There will be no increase over our 
regular rates. 

Miss Henry will phone you for 
your O. K. and copy direction. 

Very truly yours, 


Telephone Sales 


Here the stigma attached to tele- 
phone sale. It may be noticed that 
and the stage set for a quick, easy tele- 
phone sale. It may be noticed that 
this letter, though it necessarily goes 
farther in the sales process than the 
insurance letter given above, has many 
of the same characteristics. 

So far we have not mentioned one 
of the most difficult problems—weed- 
ing out the right man from the ex- 
ecutives in a large organization. One 
Dictaphone sales branch used—with 
good results—this letter: 

Dear Sir: 

With the development of your 
business that comes to you as you 
move into your new headquarters, you 
are going to need to take advantage 
of every executive-labor-saving device 
you can. 

Because I know how much the dic- 
taphone can mean to busy bank of- 
cials, I should like to talk with you 
some time about dictaphones in the 
Blank National Bank. 

It is entirely possible you will be 
too busy to talk to me about the dic- 
taphone. If you are too busy, I 
should be very glad if you would let 


me know who is the proper man in 
your bank to talk purchases to. 

Whether I talk to you or to some- 
one else, I should like very much to 
put a dictaphone on your own desk, 
so that you can see for yourself how 
much of a load it could lift from the 
shoulders of a busy bank officer. 
Naturally this will entail no obliga- 
tion to buy the machine. 

I'll telephone you in a day or so 
to find out what time you will have 
a few minutes to talk. 

Very truly yours, 

Not only does such a letter more 
cften than not lead the salesman to 
the right man, but it gives him an 
opening advantage. He can say: 

“Mr. Blank, your president, asked 
me to talk with you about the dicta- 
phone.” 

He gets attention! Moreover, when 
the purchase comes up, as it may, be- 
fore Mr. Blank for consideration, the 
ice is broken. Mr. Blank, having 
done the salesman a slight favor, feels 
a little more friendly toward him than 
he would toward an utter stranger. 


Breaking a Deadlock 


Often the salesman is neatly pocket- i 


ed by a minor official who has no 
power to act. There is no graceful 
way out. The deadlock is complete 
and things sound as though they 
would be quiet along the Potomac 
from now on. In such a case a letter 
is the obvious court of appeal. It 
may be that if an approach can be 
made to the chief executive the sit- 
uation can be saved. This letter stands 
a good chance of turning the trick: 
Dear Sir: 

If you were taking onto your staff 
a new officer who would earn, we 
will say, $600.00 a month, the chances 
are you would want to talk to him 
yourself to find out what kind of a 
man he is, and what you think he 
could do for the bank. 


Ordinarily I shouldn't think of call- 
ing to the personal attention of the 
president of a bank like the Blank 
Trust & Savings a matter of office 
appliance or office machinery. 

But when that office machinery may 
cost the bank as much as such an 
officer's yearly salary, and will save in 
actual reduction in the cost of letters 
possibly twice that much each year, 
then I think it is worth bringing to 
the attention of the president. 

I should like very much to talk 
with you for a few minutes about the 
dictaphone. 

I'll telephone your secretary Friday 
to find out if you have a few minutes 
to talk. 

Very truly yours, 


Why They Are Successful 


These letters have had good luck. 
But our present interest is not so much 
in reading successful letters as in see- 
ing why they worked, and how their 
achievement can be duplicated in 
other businesses and under other con- 
ditions. 

Their first advantage is that they 
are individual letters. At least, when 
they go out they are individually 
typed and are personalized by the in- 
clusion of timely and intimate data 
when relevant and helpful. 

What's that? Do I sense the ob- 
jection that such a method would be 
expensive? Of course it costs money. 
But it is worth a lot more than it costs. 
Even considering the highest figures 
on the cost of individually dictated 
letters (my own estimate for the 
average cost is between 50 cents and 
60 cents), the letters cost less than 
the salesman’s call—either directly or 
inditectly, through the loss ot po- 
tential selling time. Moreover, these 
ictters are not individually dictated. 
They ere based—or should be under 
normal circumstances—on a flexible 

(Continued on page 728) 
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We Keep Our Branches Under 


a Microscope 


Every manufacturer whose 
sales structure includes branch 
offices will find this article 
bristling with practical sug- 
gestions for operating such 
sales units on a basis which in- 
sures economy of operation 
coupled with close control. 
The methods employed by this 
concern for budgeting branch 
offices, and for standardizing 
service to buyers, are appli- 
cable to many other lines. 


INCE 1907 the Chamberlin 

Metal Weather Strip Company, 

Inc., has been operating exclu- 

sively through branches, being 
probably the only manufacturer that 
sells and installs its entire output 
right in the homes of customers. It 
has gradually built up a national dis- 
tributing and installing organization 
until it now covers every part of the 
country where weather stripping is 
needed. There are 50 branches at 
present, with approximately 100 sales 
offices in addition to the branches 
proper, employing some 400 salesmen 
and 700 to 1,000 mechanics. 

Experience is said to be the great 
teacher, and certainly we have had 
considerable experience in operating 
factory branches. As a natural result 
of this experience, we have developed 
a plan that enables us to keep in very 
close touch with each branch and to 
know pretty accurately just what it is 
doing at all times. Some think the 
plan unique; whether or not it is, it is 
at least practical and it meets our re- 
quirements. 

Before taking up the discussion of 
the plan of branch operation, however, 
perhaps it should be explained that we 
tried selling through agencies, or 
dealers, before we undertook the 
branch plan. The business was estab- 


As told to D. G. Baird 


BY JOSEPH P. GLASER 


J. P. Glaser 


lished thirty-five years ago and by 
1907, when the change was made, was 
distributing its product through about 
thirty agencies. These agencies were 
supplied with the materials, which 
were fully covered by patents and were 
supposed to maintain uniform sales 
and service policies. As a matter of 
fact, there were about as many differ- 
ent sales and service standards as there 
were agencies. Some conducted their 
business on sound principles and were 
fairly successful; others were interested 
chiefly or exclusively in sales, with 
little or no regard for the customer 
or for the future. 

The management of this company 
has always been imbued with the idea 
that satisfied customers are its great- 
est asset. They must be satisfied not 
only at the time the sale is made, but 
forever after. Both our product and 
our work are guaranteed. An installa- 
tion that gives perfect satisfaction for 
five or ten years may hurt our business 
afterward. Many aggressive sales or- 
ganizations can take a territory and 
work it dry in one year, but we don’t 
want any territory worked dry. We 
want every territory to become richer 
every year. 

That is why we changed to factory 
branches. Permanent satisfaction with 
our product depends so much on the 
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General Sales Manager 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company, Inc., Detroit 


methods of selling and in- 
stalling it that we wanted to 
prescribe every little detail 
and then insist that our 
standards be maintained. We 
even indicate where the nails 
shall be driven, and we in- 
dicate plenty of them. On 
an inspection trip recently 
we found a mechanic using 
just half the number of 
nails indicated. ‘Dem marks 
no bother me,” he said. “I 
yust yump every other one.” 
In the years to come, when 
the few nails he had used 
began to work out, that job 
would have bothered us, all 
right. For the same reason, 
we furnish all tools used by the me- 
chanics and prescribe the exact, de- 
tailed method of procedure in making 
every installation. 

In 1907, then, Chamberlin rushed 
in where angels fear to tread. There 
were a few chain stores in those days 
and fewer factory branch organiza- 
tions. Not much was known about 
managing a widespread organization. 
Nevertheless, we let about half the 
agencies drop out and bought out the 
others—the ones that had followed 
good business principles and made a 
start toward building up a permanent 
business—paying for them in st2ck of 
the new company and taking the for- 
mer owners in as branch managers. 

Some readers will recall that there 
was a panic in 1907-08. There was, 
anyway, and the ambitious plans of 
the Chamberlin company were ma- 
terially retarded. Growth was slow 
for several years, while we gradually 
built up a strong organization, putting 
practically all the profits back into the 
business. It was not till 1921 that we 
reached a volume of a million a year, 
then we jumped to five and a half mil- 
lion in the next five years. We had 
become soundly established and began 
to advertise and sell more aggressively ; 
that’s when business began to increase 

(Continued on page 729) 
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Practically everything that the participating jobbers and 4,000 Red & White retail stores sell today in the 
line of so-called packaged merchandise, including about 500 items, bears either the ‘Serv-us” or “Red & 
White” label and is purchased by the Red & White Corporation according to its standards. 


How the Red and White Plan 


Serves 4,000 Grocers BY LLOYD S. GRAHAM 


ODAY, in practically all parts 
of the United States and 
Canada, we find grocery stores 
with uniformly painted red 
fronts and with a sign bearing the 
words “Red & White.” There are 
more than 4,000 of these stores in 
existence today, a development of 
about six years, probably exceeding in 
number any other group of groceries 
with perhaps two exceptions, and 
these much older organizations. 

In the Red & White plan, the con- 
ventional relationship between the 
wholesaler and the retailer is preserved 
with some modifications to the end 
that both may stay in business and 
presumably produce profits. Approxi- 
mately thirty-five jobbers in the 
United States and Canada serve the 
4,000 Red & White groceries. 

While there is little change between 
the wholesaler and retailer, the rela- 
tions of the manufacturer and whole- 
saler are radically different from the 
conventional ones. The Red & White 
plan has evolved naturally as a defense 
of the retailers and the wholesalers 
against a common enemy—the chain 
store organization. The cordiality 
which exists between wholesalers and 
retailers in this plan was unheard of 
in a bygone day when most whole- 
salers considered it their privilege to 
‘sell’ any retailer anything he could 


One answer to chain store competition has been the 
Red & White Corporation, whose “Serv-us” and: 
“Red & White” brands of goods, distinctive style of 
store front and interior, and modern methods of 
merchandising are being used by 4,000 grocers in the 
United States and Canada while the individual store 
owners still retain absolute control of their busi- 
nesses. The story of this system is filled with sug- 
gestions for other types of retail business which 
are beginning to feel the wall against their backs. 


pay for. The attitude here is quite the 
reverse. The wholesaler takes care to 
see that the retailer does not buy that 
which he does not need. A singular 
community of interest prevails 
throughout the entire system. 

This community of interest is most 
graphically shown in the semi-annual 
conventions which are held and in 
which anyone interested in the Red & 
White plan may cooperate and partic- 
ipate. This includes retailers, whole- 
salers, Red & White Corporation ex- 
ecutives and manufacturers. Prices, 
trade relationships, margins of profit 
in each step of the distribution 
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process, and the like are discussed 
freely and openly by all of those 
present. 

Fifteen years ago R. W. Baker, sec- 
retary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Red & White Corporation, with 
headquarters in Buffalo, retired from 
the wholesale grocery business in 
Chicago. He could see then that there 
was trouble ahead for the wholesale 
grocer. And he could not see any 
solution at the moment. The power 
of the chain grocery was then be- 
ginning to be taken. seriously. 

Mr. Baker spent a year’s vacation 
in Europe, returned to Chicago and 
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The effect that the Red & White Cor- 
poration has on store-keeping methods 
is demonstrated in these “before and 
after” photographs of a grocery store 
in an Illinois town. When a retailer 
joins the Red & White system, the 
interior layout of his store is modern- 
ized in accordance with the latest 
tested store-keeping practices 


engaged in another line of business, 
but the problems of the wholesale 
grocer still claimed his attention. He 
finally came to the conclusion that, 
somehow, selling costs in food prod- 
ucts from manufacturer to consumer 
must be cut down to a minimum if 
the grocery wholesaler could hope to 
maintain his position in this field of 
distribution. 

Further than this, Mr. Baker de- 
cided that it would be absolutely essen- 
tial for the wholesaler to emulate the 
policy of the great chain operators 
and control their own brands of mer- 
chandise. 


How the Plan Developed 


Mr. Baker recognized also that the 
independent grocer who had been suc- 
cessful up to that time must be en- 
couraged by the wholesaler to adopt 
modern methods if he were to con- 
tinue in business that all the pressure 
possible should be brought to bear to 
make him a better merchant and a 
better customer by making him feel 
the value and necessity for good store- 
keeping, advertising, accurate account- 
ing and adequate display. 

With these conclusions to begin 
with Mr. Baker developed gradually 
the present Red & White Corporation. 
The conclusions did not all come at 
once and the present system has been 
much more than ten years developing. 
In the beginning the Red & White 
Corporation merely acted as a buying 
agent of controlled brands of packaged 
food products for a small group of 
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jobbers. The greatest difficulty was 
encountered in introducing the plan, 
the very class it was designed to serve 
often viewing it with disfavor. 

About 1920 the Red & White man- 
agement began to go seriously into the 
possibilities of extending the plan to 
include retail units. S. M. Flickinger, 
president of the Red & White Cor- 
poration and also president of the S. 
M. Flickinger Company, at one and 
the same time a successful wholesale 
grocer and chain store operator, began 
to experiment with the problem about 
that time. 

The idea was first taken up with in- 
dependent grocers in Buffalo, but the 
menace of the chain store was not as 
keenly felt by the independent at that 
time as it is today, and they would 
have nothing of the plan. But both 
Mr. Flickinger and Mr. Baker felt the 
plan to be sound and a little later it 
was taken up again, this time with 
grocers in small villages throughout 
western New York. Here it was suc- 
cessful from the beginning. Mr. 
Flickinger pioneered much of this de- 
velopment, and today his organiza- 
tion alone has approximately 800 Red 
& White stores as customers. In many 
instances city grocers, within recent 
years, have successfully adopted the 
plan. A. M. Slocum of Minneapolis 
is vice-president of the Red & White 
Corporation, and has had conspicuous 
success with the plan in that part of 
the country. 

So much for the history of the 
organization. Now let us see just how 
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the plan functions in its present-day 
development. 

The Red & White Corporation con- 
trols two brands. The first is the 
“Serv-us” which represents high qual- 
ity, signified by the slogan, “Quality 
always higher than the price.” The 
second is the “Red & White’ brand, 
the standard of which is indicated by 
the slogan, ‘‘Good, wholesome food at 
popular prices.’’ In either case definite 
standards of quality are kept up with- 
out variation. 


A Pooled Buying Plan 


Practically everything that the par- 
ticipating jobbers and 4,000 retail 
stores sell today in the line of so- 
called package merchandise, including 
about 500 items, bears either the 
“Serv-us” or “Red & White’ label 
and is purchased by the Red & White 
Corporation according to its standards. 

Under this plan the salesman is 
practically eliminated. Instead of the 
manufacturer going to the Red & 
White Corporation through his sales- 
men, the Red & White Corporation 
goes to the manufacturer with its re- 
quirements. No salesmen are expected 
or desired to call upon the Red & 
White Corporation and since the 
manufacturer has no selling expense 
in connection with his sales to the 
Red & White Corporation, he is ex- 
pected to eliminate entirely the item 
of selling expense in submitting his 
price to the Red & White Corporation. 

Red & White Corporation execu- 
tives know about what such prices 
should be. They prefer to do busi- 
ness with large manufacturers. They: 
take the broad view of buying and 
are as anxious as the manufacturer to. 
avoid a purchase contract which will 
be profitless to the latter. Many of 
the manufacturer connections have 
been maintained for several years, and 
that is the ideal condition. No con- 
tract is desired which will produce a: 
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temporary profit in excess of normal 
but may force a manufacturer out of 
business and make it necessary for the 
Red & White Corporation to go 
through with the entire buying process 
again in obtaining a dependable manu- 
facturer. The connection which can 
be maintained for years undisturbed is 
the one which is desired above all else, 
and any such connection may continue 
as long as the manufacturer maintains 
the established standard of quality and 
a price which is in line with the 
market, less his selling cost. 

Manufacturers, under contract with 
the Red & White Corporation, often 
submit lower prices voluntarily when 
savings in production or price changes 
in raw materials make this possible, 
rather than wait for Red & White 
executives to check up on them. 

The amount of the saving in the 
elimination of the selling cost varies 
considerably. . However, the example 
of evaporated milk may be cited. The 
“Serv-us’” brand is put up by the pro- 
ducer of a well-known, high-grade na- 
tional brand and is identical to that 
brand in quality. In his contract with 
the Red & White Corporation this 
manufacturer guarantees it a price 25 
per cent under the cost of his own 
brand, signifying that the amount of 
his normal selling expense is 25 per 
cent. 


Price Policies 


The Red & White Corporation re- 
ceives its income from commissions 
paid to it by those from whom it con- 
tracts for merchandise. This commis- 
sion varies considerably with the na- 
ture of the commodity and whether 
or not, as in imported items, its own 
money is tied up for any length of 
time. But throughout the entire line 
of 500 items, this commission aver- 
ages about 214 per cent. Under the 
normal conditions of domestic pur- 
chase, the jobber places his orders 
through the Red & White Corporation 
but follows the usual trade practices 
as applied to the individual commodity 
in paying his bill, payment usually 
being made direct to the manufacturer 
or producer. 

In effect, then, the price agreed 
upon between the Red & White Cor- 
poration and the manufacturer is the 
price which the jobber pays for his 
merchandise, it being understood that 
this price includes the commission to 
the Red & White Corporation. 

While buying is the chief function 
of the Red & White Corporation, thus 
involving the control of brands, it also 
co-ordinates the design of labels, the 
design of and purchase of store signs, 
advertising and other items of com- 
mon use in Red & White stores. In 
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many instances it is able to effect sav- 
ings in the mass printing of labels for 
products and furnishes them to the 
manufacturers, receiving thereby a still 
better price. 

The Red & White Corporation does 
not function as a manufacturer or 
packer. It has no warehouses. It has 
no salesmen. Practically all contact 
between jobbers and the corporation, 


C. D. Garretson 


Each salesman for the Elec- 
tric Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware, 
names his own salary and gives 
himself his own raises. This is 
not a radical’s dream but the 
most satisfactory solution of the 
salary problem that he has ever 
found, according to C. D. Gar- 
retson, president of the com- 
pany. Just how this arrange- 
ment functions is told in next 
week’s SaLES MANAGEMENT. 


and between the latter and manufac- 
turers, is by wire and letter. 

To a certain extent the Red & 
White headquarters act as a clearing 
house for merchandising information 
and experience of interest to jobbers 
and Red & White retailers. 

Now let us look at the picture from 
the standpoint of the jobber. In con- 
nection with the jobber’s allegiance to 
the Red & White Corporation the 
jobber receives the exclusive right to 
the use of the “Serv-us’” and “Red & 
White” brands in his territory. He 
has the advantage of tremendous buy- 
ing power with selling cost eliminated, 
with the exception of the Red & 
White Corporation commission. The 
jobber’s buying problems and detail 
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work are reduced to a minimum. He 
needs to accept merchandise and pay 
for it only as he consumes it, thus in- 
creasing his turnover. He has the 
right to use the tested and accepted 
Red & White plan in his retailer re- 
lations. 

Mr. Baker speaks of the two-year 
investigation of the Harvard Bureau 
for Business Research in which a 
study of 300 food jobbers showed that 
the average cost of doing business 
among them was somewhat more than 
10 per cent. He states that the job- 
bers operating under the Red & 
White plan are able to do business at 
a comfortable profit on a gross of 8 
per cent. 


Operates Like Chains 


The Red & White jobber is able to 
do this because under this plan he 
practically eliminates the use of sales- 
men in calling on retailers. Red & 
White store owners order their mer- 
chandise from their Red & White 
jobber in much the same way that the 
average chain store manager orders 
from his headquarters warehouse. The 
jobber does not “‘sell” the individual 
store owner, he encourages and trains 
him in the Red & White system by 
which the store owner “buys” from 
week to week only what he needs for 
his requirements. Under this plan the 
store owner pays for his merchandise 
ten days from the date of shipment. 
It should be noted that less stock is 
carried all along the line than is the 
case in the conventional method. 
Heavy jobber stocks and heavy retailer 
stocks are unnecessary. 

Generally the jobber establishes the 
plan only with retailers who have been 
successful, but are suffering in the face 
of chain store competition. The re- 
tailer must agree to perform in accord- 
ance with certain modern principles 
of grocery store management in return 
for which the jobber aids him mate- 
rially in starting upon that path. 

The retailer must agree to painting 
the exterior of his store in the con- 
ventional red. He must agree to the 
use of the Red & White sign, over 
which the jobber usually retains 
ownership. Under the guidance of 
an experienced Red & White super- 
visor—often a transplanted jobber’s 
salesman—the interior layout of the 
store is modernized, lessons are given 
in window trimming, he is shown how 
to order and is generally coached in 
all of the things that are to-day com- 
monly associated with good grocery 
store keeping. 

The supervisor is likely to per- 
sonally direct the change-over from 
the old style to the new, and spend 

(Continued on page 733) 
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through some 7,000 dealers and 
wholesalers, and a line of “mammoth” 


quiries with the least amount of wasted 
effort on unlikely leads. We handle 
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We feel that our success is largely 
(Continued on page 720) 


By Specification or by Brand— 


How Shall We Buy? 


HE Bureau of Standards at 
Washington has recently been 
agog over the subject of specifi- 
cations for merchandise pur- 
chases. 

Because of Stuart Chase’s activity, 
the idea of a wider use of specifica- 
tions for buying merchandise and the 
development of laboratories has been 
receiving much attention, and the 
Bureau of Standards has been urged 
to provide more information. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion fosters a laboratory test idea for 
the purchase of goods by retail stores 
“on a specification basis rather than 
a brand basis.” 

As a matter of fact laboratory work 
in testing merchandise has been used 
by the best department stores for 
years. It is no new idea. To offer 
it as a backfire against the inroads of 
the purchase-by-brand idea is to try to 
tile at windmills, for .it is rarely the 
well-known, well-advertised brands 
for which laboratory tests are impor- 
tant. Their quality in all but an ad- 
mitted narrow fringe of cases is very 
high, for these manufacturers have 
extensive laboratories of their own— 
far more complete for the article in 
question than any department store 
could provide. 


“Certification Plan’”’ 


Nevertheless the publicity given to 
Mr. Chase’s idea that the Government 
set up standards for merchandise for 
the public’s use has brought the whole 
matter to a focus, and it is time that 
the basic merits and demerits of this 
idea be looked at closely from the 
advertiser's point of view, and the con- 
sumer’s. This is particularly important 
since a new plan is going into action, 
fostered by the Bureau of Standards— 
that of publishing and distributing 
lists of manufacturers willing to cer- 
tify to the compliance with the speci- 
fications set up by the bureau. This 
“certification plan” is now being ap- 
plied to 200 United States Govern- 
ment master specifications. Of these 
200, there are now 146 for which lists 
of certifying manufacturers are fur- 
nished on request by the bureau. This 
list includes of course a great many 
items of technical goods, but it also 


BY j. GEORGE FREDERICA 


Suppose the Government does set up standards for 
merchandise for the use of consumers in general 
purchasing—is there anything for the legitimate 
manufacturer to fear? Will it in any way affect 
good will values set up by national advertising? Or 
will it tend to demoralize quality markets? Mr. 
Frederick touches upon these points in this article. 


includes such goods of popular con- 
sumption as all varieties of soap, 
brushes and brooms, electrical goods, 
paper, roofing and leather; silverware 
and fire extinguishers. 

To date the number of manufac- 
turers willing to certify to meeting the 
specifications in the entire 146 lines 
is 3,183; the average number of such 
manufacturers per commodity being 
22. Bear in mind that this plan 
amounts to an actual gwarantee by 
these 3,183 manufacturers that their 
goods are up to the specifications. 

It becomes apparent that there are 
plenty of manufacturers _ perfectly 
ready to guarantee that their goods are 
up to the bureau’s specifications, and, 
as a matter of fact, many of the 
makers’ goods are much above the 
specifications. If there were specifica- 
tions for all commodities, there seems 
no question but that there would be 
plenty of manufacturers who would 
guarantee to meet them. Moreover, it 
is a certainty that these lists contain 
the names of the leading manufac- 
turers. In any soap lists, such names 
as Lever Brothers, Procter & Gamble, 
etc., appear unfailingly; and the same 
is true of the leading advertisers in 
other fields. 

The point is that the great fuss and 
roar over buying by specification rather 
than by brand is somewhat pointless, 
since inquiry only proves that, with a 
very small margin of exceptions, the 
national advertisers, the most active 
proponents of brand buying, are 
already up to and beyond rigid speci- 
fications of quality. This fuss and 
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roar is something of a herring dragged 
over the fox’s trail—the fox being the 
private brand which may just get by 
the government specification while the 
advertised article of quality goes far 
beyond it. In perfect fairness it must 
be said, of course, that there are com- 
modities of a perfectly standard type, 
like sugar or flour and other standard 
staples to which no additional tech- 
nical quality can readily be added. 
There are, however, other values, as 
every good merchandising man knows, 
beyond technical, specified commodity 
values. They bulk very large in the 
public’s mind—and well they may. A 
few of the prominent items of such 
values are: 

1. Assurance of quality. 

2. Assurance of stability and uni- 
formity of quality. 

3. Convenience of package size, 
shape, design. 

4. Reputation of maker for thor- 
oughness, honesty, progressiveness. 

5. Sanitation. 

6. Policy, plan, tradition and spe- 
cialization, pride of creation. 

7. Value at the price; uniformity of 
price. 

8. Universal accessibility and dis- 
tribution. 

9. Special individual touches. 

10. Pure arbitrary preference. 

These are matters beyond all speci- 
fications, the individuation, which is 
not only the basic commercial reason 
for existence of a particular company, 
but also the salvation of that com- 
pany from that jungle of business— 
mere price competition. 
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“Life is too short and mod- 
ern interests and demands 
too many to spend so much 
mental energy becoming 
something of an engineer and 
technician in order to be able 
to buy a spool of thread 
expertly.” 


The promoters of the idea of buy- 
ing by specification versus buying by 
brand would—perhaps unwittingly— 
reduce the business world to the 
same terrible shambles, “sharp of 
tooth and red of claw,” out of which 
it has evolved to the great good of 
the public. One has only to note the 
serious conditions existing in such in- 
dustries where buying by specification 
and specification alone is the habitual 
thing. Ask any steel manufacturer 
about the state of the industry, and he 
will tell a tale of cut-throat competi- 
tion by the smaller steel mills, with 
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everything focusing on price until the 
profit is not only all gone but orders 
are frequently taken at below cost of 
production. The big fish in the steel 
business are, therefore, steadily eating 
the small fish; while even the big fish 
ate faring badly. The United States 
Steel Corporation could make more 
profit if its capital were invested in 
bonds, for it has hardly been earning 
savings bank interest of recent years. 

All industries operated on a speci- 
fication basis plus price competition 
-are in the same boat. If you made 
up a perfectly good set of specifica- 
tions for pianos, and some Iowa maker 
of pianos offered to sell you at a very 
attractive price a piano meeting these 
specifications—you would still be very 
wise to prefer a Steinway, a Mason 
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Illustration by 
Stringham 


and Hamlin or a Chickering, at two 
or three times the Iowa man’s price. | 
There is also the human situation in 
regard to use by the public of specifi- 
cations instead of brands. Purchasing 
agents for factories may be technicians 
and easily able to make ready use of 
specifications, but not householders or 
the ordinary man. The householder 
in the course of five years may buy 
from 20,000 to 80,000 separate kinds 
of items of goods and merely the de- 
tails of the specifications would re- 
quire a very considerable encyclopedia 
—if they were available, which they 
are not. To ase the specifications when 
buying would be an even more un- 
likely task. The woman needing a 
spool of thread and who is 100 per 
cent sold on the specification plan 
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would find herself in any one of these 
positions: 

(1) She would have to rely on a 
brand to distinguish the goods of the 
manufacturer who guarantees his goods 
to be according to specifications. 

(2) She would find that there are 
no specifications for the particular 
grade, type or kind of the thread she 
wants, and would then again have to 
rely on the reputation and brand name 
of the manufacturer or the word of 
the retailer, which is precisely like 
taking the word of the manufacturer 
except that the manufacturer is very 
likely to be the older, the greater and 
the more responsible concern. 

(3) She would find that no dealer 
in her neighborhood carries the goods 
of the specification-guaranteeing man- 
ufacturer and she is compelled to take 
what he has. 

(4) She would find that the speci- 
fications would be for goods which 
are either not good enough for her or 
too good for the use she desires, 
judged from the point of view of 
price in relation to her budget, the use 
she wishes to make of the goods, etc. 

(5) She would find that, however 
excellent the specifications as to tech- 
nical qualities, there are values she 
is much more interested in—more than 
technical values—such as style, design, 
service, assurance, etc. 


The Bureau’s Motive 


What is the idea that is actuating 
the Bureau of Standards in this mat- 
ter, stimulated by Mr. Chase? 

A. S. McAllister, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Specifications of the bureau, 
tells the United States Daily: ‘Many 
of the specifications to which the cer- 
tification plan has been, or will be, 
applied cover commodities of much in- 
terest to housekeepers. Although it is 
not expected that the housekeeper will 
actually buy commodities on individual 
specifications, some day she may be 
induced to confine her purchases of 
certain kinds of commodities to those 
known to be manufactured to comply 
with certain nationally recognized spe- 
cifications. 

‘Perhaps she may even now be in- 
duced to examine critically such of 
these commodities as she does pur- 
chase to determine whether or not they 
are as represented and will comply 
with her own requirements—to pur- 
chase on the basis of real quality and 
ability to meet service requirements 
rather than on the basis of superficial 
appearance or of the numerous kinds 
of sales arguments. 

“No serious difficulty would be en- 
countered in compiling material for a 
series of publications devoted to ‘spe- 
cifications for household commodities.’ 


In fact, considerable material of this 
nature is now available. 

“Most of the existing household 
commodity specifications have been 
written in technical language, and 
probably could not be directly utilized 
by the housekeeper. In certain cases 
the specifications could be written in 
easily understandable language, but it 
is not self-evident that they would be 
made use of even in the simplified 
form. 


Circulars for Housewives 


‘Much valuable information con- 
cerning household commodities is 
given in Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 70, ‘Materials for the House- 
hold,’ and a companion circular, No. 
55, ‘Measurements for the Household.’ 
Neither the size nor the arrangement 
of the contents of these circulars is 
such as to render them suitable for 
consultation by the housekeeper while 
making a purchase. 

“It has been suggested that the 
housekeeper would welcome the prep- 
aration for her use of a series of ‘hand- 
bag size’ pamphlets or folders out- 
lining methods of identifying quality 
in certain kinds of commodities and 
giving very simple rough and ready 
tests which could be applied by her in 
the home or store. 

“Such a plan as this can be carried 
out only on a thoroughly cooperative 
basis. 

“If undertaken, the work would be 
carried out through the cooperative 
efforts of the several organizations 
most vitally interested in specifications 
for household commodities, prominent 
among them being the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

“The outstanding fact in the speci- 
fication situation at the present time is 
that a very great majority of the pur- 
chasers who should be using specifica- 
tions are not doing so. It is to this 
great group of purchasers that the cer- 
tification plan will prove most bene- 
ficial. If, in addition to obtaining 
copies of as good specifications as can 
be written at the present time, all pur- 
chasers are able to secure lists of firms 
willing to manufacture to these speci- 
fications and to certify to compliance 
therewith, and lists of testing labora- 
tories, many of these purchasers will 
readily adopt the specification method 
of buying. This is especially true of 
the purchasers for states and munici- 
palities who are anxious to use specifi- 
cations but have not thus far felt justi- 
fied in doing so because of the in- 
ability to determine whether or not the 
commodities comply with the specifi- 
cation requirements.” 

It will be seen from the above that 


however well meant and theoretically 
sound, the idea of the public buying 
from specifications is a very nebulous 
matter and likely to remain so. Life 
is too short and modern interests and 
demands too many to spend so much 
mental energy becoming something of 
an engineer and technician in order to 
be able to buy a spool of thread ex- 
pertly. The short-cut method—buy- 
ing by brand on reputation—is in any 
case practically unavoidable and cer- 
tainly has worked to increase rather 
than lower the practice of buying bet- 
ter goods. Inside knowledge of the 
operation of the Bureau of Standards 
(the all-powerful bureaucratic arbiter 
of hundreds of thousands of industrial 
fates if the specification idea is carried 
to its logical conclusion) would indi- 
cate that it is not infallible. ‘‘Self- 
government” in industry plus the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Post Office inspectors, etc., plus the 
pride of craft that is developing more 
advertised articles of quality, are 
bringing about an_ ever-increasing 
standard of trustworthiness in mer- 
chandise. The progress in ten years 
has been phenomenal. 


Brand Is Specification 


Let all the specifications possible be 
made—the quality advertiser will wel- 
come them all, for they will only 
demonstrate anew his own superiority 
and the correctness of the public’s 
faith in the purchase-by-brand prin- 
ciple. Purchase by specification is al- 
ready here: specification of brand, the 
practical symbol of the quality or lack 
of quality, as judged by actual experi- 
ence. We seem sometimes to forget 
that when a brand is used and adver- 
tised, and the goods are poor, it serves 
just as much to steer people away from 
it as toward it! 


Missouri Pacific Holds 
$1,000 Copy Contest 


To determine “What constitutes the 
best advertisement for a modern rail- 
road,” L. W. Baldwin, president of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, has an- 
nounced a contest in which his com- 
pany will give $1,000 in prizes to 
persons employed by newspapers and 
advertising agencies in communities 
served by that system, comprising the 
Missouri Pacific, Gulf Coast and In- 
ternational Great Northern, who sub- 
mit the six best answers. 

Prizes will be $500, $250 and $100, 
and three of $50. Selection will be 
made by six vice-presidents of the road. 
The copy, Mr. Baldwin said, may 
cover either freight or passenger serv- 
ice, or be institutional. 
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No Credit Stringency in Sight 


Say Bankers 


HILE interest rates for all 
classes of obligations are at 
present exceptionally high, 


due to the absorption of 
excessive credit by the security mar- 
kets and huge gold exportations, the 
effect of these high rates upon com- 
merce and industry should cause no 
immediate alarm. Although money is 
tight, with no signs of easement, it is 
unlikely that we shall face a credit 
stringency, at least in the immediate 
future. 

Thus far interest rates on commer- 
cial obligations, although above nor- 
mal, are not exorbitant. In consider- 
ing the financing of commodities in 
transit, so important at this time of 
year, it should be remembered that a 
difference of one per cent or one and 
one-half per cent per annum, applied 
to short average periods, increases the 
cost of money very slightly. Most 


_business transactions are consummated 


within thirty days, dividing the in- 
crease in the yearly rate to a small 
percentage indeed. 


New Enterprises Curtailed 


There is, however, another angle to 
a continuance of a high rate which 
should receive careful thought. Busi- 
ness activity depends very largely for 
its maintenance on a steady volume of 
new enterprises, especially in such in- 
dustries as construction, new equip- 
ment, etc. It is vital to the buying 
power of a nation. High rates of in- 
terest tend to discourage new enter- 
prises of such character, and the sharp 
reduction in the volume of new se- 
curity offerings since June would in- 
dicate a material curtailment of them. 

Up to the present, new projects, 
which were planned and financed at 
earlier dates, are still under way in 
considerable quantities. But if high 
rates continue for any length of time, 
the ultimate curtailment of new activi- 
ties will be felt by business in general. 

It is a little early as yet to predict 
when business men will begin to be 
aware of this adverse influence. As a 
possible offset, we have unusually good 
crops assured this fall, which may re- 
lieve our markets to the extent of the 
increased export of grains and other 
commodities. But it is impossible to 
Say at present whether exports will be 


BY H. Cc. NORTH 


The money market has received wide attention this 
summer and fall, but commentators have been dis- 
posed to treat of its effect on speculation with little 
consideration of its relation to commerce and in- 
dustry. The following article comes from the high- 
est authority. The facts were furnished by the 
economist of one of New York’s largest banks, who 
for personal reasons prefers to remain unknown. 
His explanation of recent financial history and the 
present outlook will be of great value to executives. 


great enough to counteract the prob- 
able reduction of new enterprises. 

Normally increased demands from 
trade and industry for the next few 
months must be met by the banks. 
But without relief from other sources, 
these demands could only be met by a 
still further increased use of reserve 
credit. This, in turn, would cause in- 
terest rates to seek still higher levels. 
While Federal Reserve policy undoubt- 
edly has aimed at discouragement of 
speculation, it would appear reason- 
able to expect it to permit normal 
trade requirements to be met without 
forcing rates much higher. But until 
excessive speculation is considered 
eliminated from the security situation, 
it is doubtful that there will be ease- 
ment in rates. 


Increasing Reserves 


Reserves, which are the basis of 
credit, can be increased only in four 
ways: (1) gold imports; (2) release 
of currency from circulation; (3) in- 
creased Federal Reserve investments; 
(4) increased member borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Insomuch as gold withdrawals dur- 
ing the last year have been mainly for 
the purpose of stabilization of foreign 
currencies, it is most unlikely that any 
sizable amount of gold can be repur- 
chased for import. Consequently it 
cannot be hoped that reserves will be 
increased in any appreciable degree 
from this source. 

As the movement of crops, the sea- 
sonal increase of business and finally 
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the requirements for the Christmas 
trade ae several hundred million 
dollars in additional currency between 
August and December of each year, 
this normal absorption of additional 
currency will operate to decrease 
rather than increase reserves until after 
the holidays. 


Federal Reserve Purchases 


Federal Reserve bank purchases of 
securities apparently have ceased, at 
least until such time as it is convinced 
that speculative tendencies have been 
reduced sufficiently to prevent exces- 
sive absorption of credit for such pur- 
poses. But there is a possibility of 
purchases of trade bills by the Federal 
Reserve Banks in accordance with their 
usual custom at this season. Such pur- 
chases, however, are not usually made 
in large volume and would increase 
reserves only in very moderate 
amounts, 

Member borrowings from Federal 
Reserve banks would, therefore, be the 
only other alternative for increasing 
reserves, and such transactions operate 
to harden interest rates. Consequently, 
it is hoped that the purchase of bills 
by the Federal Reserve banks will be 
in sufficient amount to supply the re- 
serves necessary for increased fall de- 
mands. And it seems wholly reason- 
able to expect that sufficient purchases 
of such bills will be made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve in order not to burden 
business with the higher rates that in- 
creased member borrowings would 
create. . 
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Trade Commission Explains 
Its 225-Page Questionnaire 


tionnaire of 225 pages, the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission has prob- 

ably not only broken all records so 
far as the length of such instruments 
is concerned, but has also stimulated 
the adverse criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s investigatory processes. It may 
be noted, however, that the complaints 
and criticisms have come from sources 
that are not affiliated with the public 
utility corporations under investigation, 
and that the attempts to extract humor 
from the proposition are based on fal- 
lacious assumptions. 


IE SENDING out a single ques- 


Required by Senate 


Last Saturday, at the offices of the 
economic division, it was learned that 
the questionnaire is the result of an 
attempt to cover by one schedule 
everything that is required by Senate 
Resolution No. 83 passed last Febru- 
ary. This resolution directs the com- 
mission to inquire into and report to 
the Senate the growth of the capital 
assets and liabilities of public utility 
corporations supplying either electrical 
energy or gas, doing an interstate or 
international business; also of corpora- 
tions holding the stocks of two or 
more utility corporations operating in 
different states, and of non-public 
utility corporations owned or con- 
trolled by such holding companies. 
The commission is also directed to in- 
quire into the methods of issuing se- 
curities of all classes of the corpora- 
tions named, the prices realized, com- 
missions or bonuses paid or received, 
and other pertinent facts with respect 
to the various security issues. Besides, 
the resolution includes the extent to 
which the holding companies or their 
stockholders control or are financially 
interested in financial, engineering, 
construction and management corpora- 
tions, and the relation of the classes 
of corporations named, and all of the 
various methods and services rendered. 

It is now well known that the cor- 
porations have expended considerable 
sums in the securing of free publicity 
and this phase of the investigation has 
been widely discussed. The resolution 
specifically requires the determination 
of not only the amount of money ex- 
pended for the purpose of controlling 
public opinion on account of munici- 
pal or public ownership, but also the 
extent of the influence or control of 
elections of President, Vice-President 
and members of the United States 
Senate. 


Officials of the commission called 
attention to the inclusive scope of the 
Senate resolution, and explained that 
their purpose was to include every de- 
tail in a single questionnaire, for the 
convenience and information of the 
utility corporation officials. It was also 
said that the investigation is the big- 
gest job of its kind ever undertaken 
by an organization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of the 
investigation of the railroads. 

Comparatively few of the public 
utility corporations under investiga- 
tion will be required to answer all of 
the questions. It is found that several 
of the largest companies not only en- 
gage in supplying gas and electricity, 
but also conduct businesses of con- 
struction, financing, electric railway 
transportation, the manufacturing of 
ice, and that they have gone into al- 
most every business which uses gas 
and electricity. The sub-holding com- 
panies own the operating companies, 
and under a single public utility cor- 
poration there may be five or more 
sub-holding companies which are not 
subject to regulation. 


Holding Companies 


Therefore, the number of questions 
that any corporation will be required 
to answer will depend on the extent 
of ‘the number of holding companies 
that it controls and the number of en- 
terprises engaged in by the holding 
companies. The theory of the com- 
mission is that it is necessary to deter- 
mine all of the facts which will show 
the growth of capital assets and lia- 
bilities of the corporations, as well as 
the relationships and activities of all 
the subsidiary companies, in order to 
present a complete picture of the de- 
velopment of public utilities. 

The interest of Congress is ob- 
viously centered on the unregulated 
activities of the holding companies. 
Enormous industries have grown up 
under the control of corporations that 
enjoy a monopoly. It is possible that 
this growth is entirely legal and eco- 
nomic; but Congress wants to know 
the facts for its guidance in legislating 
against the development, if it is found 
that the operations of the subsidiaries 
are detrimental to the public interest. 

The final report of the commission's 
investigation of public utilities is likely 
to be of considerable value and inter- 
est to business men in general. It will 
not only contain probably the most 
complete treatise ever published on the 
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methods and results of free publicity, 
but it will also present a comprehen- 
sive mass of data on every phase of 
public utility operation, as well as on 
the distribution of a large number of 
widely used commodities. 


Chain Store Marketing 
Will Occupy A.N.A. 
in Annual Meeting 


“Modernism” in advertising, in adver- 
tising art, copy and display, as well as 
in distribution, as exemplified by chain 
outlets, will occupy the attention of the 
Association of National Advertisers at 
their eighteenth annual convention in 
Atlantic City October 29-31. 

“A Business Man’s Scrutiny of Adver- 
tising’” is to be made by the president 
of a company using a large amount of 
advertising. Other speakers, whose 
names will be announced in a few 
days, will discuss “What the Govern- 
ment Is Doing for Business’; ‘‘Ad- 
visability of Advertisers Limiting 
Their Sales Activity to Profitable Re- 
tailers’; ‘What American Adver- 
tisers Should Know About Cana- 
dian Advertising,” by a representative 
of the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers; ‘““Manufacturer-Retailer Co- 
operative Advertising,” outlining expe- 
riences of four companies, and “How 
Advertiser and Agency Can Best 
Work Together,” by a representative 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. The program of 
the final day will center on “Dealer 
Service Problems.” There will also 
be outlined an association plan for the 
purchase of lithography. 


Barnes Named President 
of Electric Railways 


John P. Barnes, president of the Louis- 
ville Railways, Louisville, Kentucky, 
was elected president of the American 
Railway Association at Cleveland this 
week. 

Other officers are Paul Shoup, Pacific 
Electric Railway, San Francisco; J. H. 
Hanna, Capital Traction Company, 
Washington; C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn 
City Railroad, and G. A. Richardson, 
Chicago Surface Lines, vice-presidents ; 
and Barron Collier of Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., New York, treasurer. 
Lucius S. Storrs remains as managing 
director, and J. W. Welsh as general 
secretary of the association, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


John Carden, formerly with the J. 
Horace MacFarland Company, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
Porter Corporation, Boston agency, 
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Offices 


have your 
salesmen 
show what 


you mean, 
plain as a 
picture can 
make it. 


250 O K’d Ideas 
in His Pocket 


Descriptive booklet about 
this new Explaining Machine 
(63%4” x 4 x 2”; weight 134 
pounds) will be sent on re- 
quest. 


A Pocket Picture Show 


Wherever Your Salesmen Go 


Give them the help of lighted pictures to show sales 
points and get the orders. 


Outstanding sales organizations are using this method 
of consumer selling with a new projector that is a real 
selling tool of high optical efficiency. It is simple, 
substantial and remarkably compact. Put the plug in 
any light socket and it tells your story in bright, clear 
pictures—lighted still pictures that change. 


We'll be glad to show you all about it. 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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Modernistic typography linked to merchandise, advertising the 
White Sale of a Paris department store; by Coulon. 


The 
Advertising 
allery 


Cover design for a catalogue; 
by Loupot. 
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TOUT LE MOIS 
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The train that brings the New Year's toys, suggesting children’s 
blocks; by Coulon. 


A haberdashery advertisement; by Lvico. 


The use of modern art in American 


advertising has been one of the most out- y i 

standing developments in printed selling . : AB 
during the last eighteen months. Since it re 
is from the French poster artists that our $3 


own workmen of the modern school re- ~ 

ceive their chief inspiration, specimens of 04 AV RIL. 

several Parisian designs are presented | 
on these pages. * 4 


The criticism of many American adver- 
tisers, that modern art is useless to business 
because it does not give a true picture of 
the product, indicates a complete mis- 
understanding of its aim. Modern art 
seeks to picture the artist’s reaction to an 
object or situation, his impression of it. 
In so doing, it creates an atmosphere 
which expresses the article much more 
vividly than a photograph could. 


IN 


Showing the Russian influence on 
modern posters; by Brodovitch. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Union 


These newspapers, read by more than twenty million people, 
used enough newsprint last year to encircle the globe 120 times 
New York American 


Chicago Herald and Examiner San Francisco Examiner 


Chicago American 


San Francisco Call 
Washington, D. C., Herald Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Rochester Journal Washington, D. C., Times Los Angeles Examiner 
Rochester Sunday American Boston American Los Angeles Herald 
Syracuse Journal Boston Sunday Advertiser Wisconsin News (ititwaekee) 
Syracuse Sunday American Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Atianta Georgian Baltimore News San Antonio Light 
Atlanta Sunday American Baltimore Sunday American Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Omaha Bee-News 
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APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS IN EIGHTEEN KEY CITIES AND IN LEADING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS 


The World a City 


Z 

Z ACH day the world draws closer 
Z | her—di h 

Z together—distances shorten, 
AA time shrinks. The Bedouin is our 
Ba neighbor, Bagdad is at our door. The 
CAA 7 
CGABV world has become one great city. 
Bea 

SS The newspaper has done much to bring 


this about, and, in doing so, has itself 
developed from the simple and leisurely 
affair of a half-century ago into the most 
complex and highly organized of institu- 
tions. It is this condition —this univer- 
sality of interest—that makes such an 
organization as the Hearst Newspapers a 
power in our national life. Not only must 
the news of all the world be completely 
and intelligently covered, but the daily 
newspaper of today must gather and 
interpret the thoughts and sentiments of 
a hundred nations. 


No less an organization than the Hearst 
Newspapers can meet so great a demand 
—and to meet it adequately they have 
drawn on the genius of the world. 


Wherever big things are happening, the 


men who know the details most inti- 
mately tell them to Hearst readers. States- 
men and rulers write the daily story of 
shifting politics and policies, great scien- 
tists reveal the momentous secrets of the 
laboratory, champions describe their vic- 
tories, the foremost authors, ‘soldiers, 
musicians, actors, dfamatists, artists, 
comment on the latest and best in their 
particular realms. Whatever the field, 
the story is covered in Hearst Newspapers 
by the men best qualified to write it— 
brightly, intelligently, intimately. 


This reservoir of genius, on which the 
Hearst Newspapers continually draw, is 
one reason for their unique position in 
American journalism. Combined with 
the vast machinery of distribution neces- 
sary to handle more than 5,000,000 
newspapers, it gives the Hearst News- 
papers an unparalleled place in America 
—a position of tremendous respon- 
sibility as an index and molder of 
public opinion and 
an influence on 
national life. 


2) 


© Star Co., 1928 
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Lumber Industry Starts 
to Meet ‘““New Competition” 


The nation’s lumber industry has be- 
gun to meet the “new competition.” 
In two campaigns, conducted by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, archi- 
tects, engineers, builders and home 
ownets, are urged to “Build Now 
With Safety’—with wood. 

The manufacturers’ campaign, to be- 
gin next week, will appear chiefly in 
magazines and business papers. The 
retailers’ campaign has just started in 
newspapers. 

A large part of the manufacturers’ 
campaign will be devoted to the serv- 
ices of their field engineers, who are 
known as “‘national lumber consult- 
ants.” 

Double-page color spreads in the Oc- 
tober issues of twenty-six lumber 
trade journals will inaugurate the 
periodical advertising. This will be 
followed immediately by page adver- 
tisements in Time, Literary Digest, 
Nation’s Business, National Geo- 
graphic, Saturday rin Post and 
in twenty-seven agricultural and thirty- 
six industrial publications, eleven of 
which will be devoted to the wood 
box industry. 

In 1926 the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a federation of 
twelve regional lumber manufacturing 
associations, representing all of the 
commercially important lumber species 
in the country, was appointed by some 
200 individual lumber manufacturers 
and associations to have charge of a 
$5,000,000 budget covering a five- 
year expansion program. 

Three divisional headquarters were 
established at New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Offices have since been 
opened in ten other cities. National 
headquarters are in Washington. 
Approximately one-third of the cam- 
paign fund has been allotted to re- 
search and administration; one-third 
to field work, investigations and serv- 
ice, and one-third to advertising and 
publicity. 

The lumber dealers’ campaign is being 
built entirely around newspapers as 
the primary medium. Each advertise- 
ment carries the names of the firms 
taking part and each authorized 
dealer is displaying the keystone em- 
blem of the association and is issuing 
to each buyer of a bill of goods a 
“certificate of safety,” which says that 
the material he bought conforms in 
quality to accepted standards, and in 
quantity to the invoice. 

The advertising begins in each city 


as rapidly as that city’s quota is com- 
pleted. 

The merchandising part of the pro- 
gram consists primarily of a series of 
sales helps, including office, yard and 
truck signs, construction signs, road 
signs, booklets on the financing of a 
new home, how to remodel dwellings 
and farm buildings that are sent to 
prospects in reply to queries aroused 
by the advertising—all these tied in 
with a national advertising program 
in magazines and farm papers so as 
to direct its benefits to the local 
dealer’s yard. The cost of the cam- 
paign is borne by the cooperative 
dealers, their subscriptions being 
based on quotas set in accordance with 
the volume of their business. 


Murray Corporation Sold 
to Eastern Interests 


A group of New York and Chicago 
capitalists has acquired control of the 
Murray Corporation of America, De- 
troit manufacturers of bodies for 
Chrysler, Dodge, Hupp, Reo and 
other motor cars. 

H. O. Barger has been elected chair- 
man of the board. C. W. Avery, 
formerly assistant to the president, was 
elected president, succeeding William 
Robert Wilson, resigned. A. P. 
Dowell is vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing and C. H. Widman, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Club Aluminum to Supply 
Rogers’ Silver Plate 


Club Aluminum Utensil Company has 
entered into a contract with Interna- 
tional Silver Company of Meriden, 
Connecticut, to supply its organization 
with Rogers Bros. 1847 silver plate, 
which will be sold on a club plan 
similar to that used in merchandising 
of its aluminum ware. 

William A. Burnette, president, stated 
this week that a subsidiary sales organ- 
ization has been perfected to distribute 
this additional product in large volume. 


Jason Rogers has resigned as general 
manager of the Kansas City Jowrnal- 
Post. Mr. Rogers was formerly pub- 
lisher of the New York Globe and 
of the Advertisers’ Weekly, which he 
founded in 1924 and sold to Feder- 
ated Business Publications, Inc., last 
year. 
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$4-a-Pound French Candy 
in American Debut 


Verlaine, Inc., of New York 
and Paris, has introduced in the 
United States Chocolates Ver- 
laine, which sell at $4 a pound. 
In addition the company offers 
an assortment of imported gift 
bonbonnieres retailing up to 
$300 apiece. 

The first of a series of Salons 
Verlaines which will be opened 
throughout the country made its 
debut recently before New York 
society. 

Initial advertising is confined to 
New York. With national dis- 
tribution soon, however, a na- 
tional advertising campaign will 


probably begin in January. 


Maytag Company Begins 
Export Development 


The Maytag Company has entered the 
export field in sending a representa- 
tive to Germany, where preliminary 
surveys indicate that a large potential 
market exists for the washing machine. 
A quantity of machines has been 
shipped for initial display and demon- 
stration and arrangements have been 
made to secure the cooperation of im- 
portant electric interests in Germany 
in the marketing of the machine. 
With Germany as a starting-point, sell- 
ing activity will be extended to other 
countries in Europe. Later, the com- 
pany will give its attention to Aus- 
tralia, where, it is believed, a wide 
potential market exists. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Appoints A. W. Sherer 


Albert W. Sherer, for the past four 
years Western manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has been elected 
executive vice-president and a director 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan. He 
will become co-manager with Ralph 
W. Solitt of the Chicago office. 

Mr. Sherer has been with Curtis for 
thirteen years. 


Conklin Pen Company 
Promotes C. B. Mathes 


C. B. Mathes, formerly sales manager 
of the Conklin Pen Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ general 
manager, to succeed the late C. C. 
Cobb. 

Thomas Emerson, manager of the San 
Francisco office, will succeed Mr. 
Mathes as sales manager. 
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THE BOONE MAN KNOWS 
THE RETAILER 


HE BOONE MAN is continually in touch with the Retailer. 
He knows what type of customer deals with the local merchant 
and the neighborhood served by the store. 


He knows the Retailer’s stock turnover and buying habits. 


He knows what newspapers the Retailer is using and has used, 
over a period of years, to make every advertising dollar bring back 
a dollar plus profit. 


If you, who advertise to the Retailer, are faced with a knotty 
problem that is difficult to straighten out—the BOONE. MAN can 
help you. 


He’ll be glad to give you the benefit of his experience of 
markets, circulations, merchandising and the numerous campaigns 
he has helped engineer to success. 


He is engaged in selling six fast-growing newspapers in six 
major markets, but he’ll forget that and talk your problems. 


New York Evening Journal Chicago Evening American 
Washington Times Albany Times-Union 
Wisconsin News Baltimore News 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street . New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 


Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square Temple Bldg. 5 Third Street 
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Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
and Batten Company Merge 


George Batten Company, Inc., and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., ad- 
vertising agencies, have been merged 
as Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 

Bruce Barton, president of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, becomes chairman 
of the board, and William H. Johns, 
president of George Batten Company, 
president of the consolidated agency. 
Roy S. Durstine is vice-president and 
general manager. 

Branch offices will be maintained at 
Chicago, Buffalo and Boston. 

Other officers of the new organization 
will be; vice-presidents, F. R. Feland, 
Charles J. Babcock, N. W. Emerson, 
and S. H. Busser of the George Bat- 
ten Company; Alex F. Osborn, Paul 
M. Hollister, C. L. Davis, F. G. Hub- 
bard and A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; secretary, 
Frank M. Lawrence of the Batten 
Company; Chester E. Haring, assist- 
ant secretary; R. J. Hayward, treasurer ; 
and T. Arnold Rau, assistant treasurer. 
Since the formation of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn in 1919, the compa- 
nies have been outstanding competitors 
in the advertising business. George 
- Batten Company was founded in 1892. 
Their business at present is identical 
in size. The consolidated company 
will have a personnel of about 600 
and will service about 125 accounts. 
For several years they have maintained 
headquarters in the same building at 


Bruce Barton 


William H. Johns 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Barton has written widely on ad- 
vertising relations and other subjects. 
He is the son of Dr. William E. Bar- 
ton, clergyman and biographer of 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Johns is a director of several cor- 
porations, including the Brooklyn 
Manhattan Transit Corporation. 

Mr. Durstine, a veteran newspaper 
man, has written several books on ad- 
vertising. He was director of pub- 
licity for Theodore Roosevelt in his 
campaign for the presidency in 1912. 
Both Mr. Johns and Mr. Durstine 
have been presidents of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Northwest Prune Growers 
Urge Home Canning 


To stimulate more home canning, the 
Prune Shippers’ & Growers’ Clearing 
House of the Northwest, Seattle, is 
starting an advertising campaign in 
newspapers in the larger cities of the 
country. About 25,000 will be spent 
this fall and will be based on an 
assessment of $10 a car. In connec- 
tion with other associations promoting 
canning of fruits in the Northwest, 
the slogan will emphasize that “After 
All There Is Nothing Better than 
Home-Canned Fruit.” 
The Izzard Company, 
directing. 


Seattle, is 
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McGraw-Hill Company 
Gets Textile World 
in Consolidation 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Company, 
New York, publishers of Textile 
World and of directories and other 
publications in the textile field, was 
merged this week with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company—operating 
as a separate division of the McGraw- 
Hill Company. Its management will 
continue in the hands of its former 
executives, with Henry G. Lord as 
president; Frank L. Nagle, chairman 
of the board; Joseph H. Bragdon, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and H. O. Barnes, secretary. Mr. 
Lord and Mr. Bragdon become mem- 
bers of the board of directors of Mc- 
Graw-Hill and Mr. Bragdon joins its 
executive committee. The McGraw- 
Hill organization now publishes 
twenty-three business, industrial and 
engineering papers. 


Cluett, Peabody Starts 
Stiff Collar Campaign 


The “Golden Arrow’’—a lightweight 
starched collar, designed especially for 
business wear—was introduced this 
week by Cluett, Peabody & Company 
in half-page space in the New York 
Times, Daily News and Herald Trib- 
une. The campaign will probably be 
extended on a national scale later—de- 
pending to some extent on its New 
York reception. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, is directing. 


Modernism Is Keynote 
in New Kayser Copy 


Newspapers in 130 cities are being 
used by Julius Kayser Company in 
their Fall campaign, which started this 
week. 

Modernism in Kayser hosiery, gloves 
and underthings will be emphasized in 
both art and copy, said Miss Grace 
Walton, advertising manager. Inser- 
tions will be run weekly for seven 
weeks—three-column advertisements 
appearing in the larger cities, and two- 
column elsewhere. 


To formulate ‘‘some simple, workable, 
standard rulings intended to complete 
the work recently begun voluntarily by 
publishers to eliminate advertisements 
of a false and misleading nature,” W. 
E. Humphrey, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has called a con- 
ference of publishers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Octo- 
ber 9. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the organization otf 


Batren, Barton, Durstine & Ossorn, Ji. 


combining 


George Batten Company, Inc. 


and 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


HIS consolidation brings into one enlarged agency two 
f ane of people holding the same standards of agency 
ethics and efhciency. 

It produces a strong unified company to meet the rapidly 
expanding and constantly changing developments in adver- 
tising and in industry. 

The same standards and policies which have characterized 
George Batten Company, Inc.,and Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will govern the activities of the new corporation in its 
relation with clients, publishers and competitors. 

The clients of the agency will continue to be served by 
the executives who have been associated with them in their 


advertising through the former organizations. 
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McKesson & Robbins to Market 


WEEKLY SEPTEMBER 29, 1928 


Every Product in Drug Line 


A mutualization plan by which Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., which re- 
cently merged with fifteen leading 
drug wholesalers throughout. the coun- 
try, would be distributors for every 
drug product, will be announced 
November 1, it was learned this week. 
Ultimately the present group of com- 
panies is expected to be increased to 
fifty, covering every important trading 
territory in the country and having a 
capitalization of between $250,000,- 
000 and $300,000,000. At present 
the selling power of the group 1s rated 
at $100,000,000, with good will car- 
ried at $1 on the new company’s 
balance sheet. 

Under the plan to be announced 
wholesalers who are parties to the 
consolidation will assume the position 
of distributing stations for every 
national manufacturer of drug prod- 
ucts at the disposal of every inde- 
pendent and individual retailer in the 
country. 

For the first time in the history of 
jobbing in the United States retailers 
will have a voice in the management 
and conduct of the supply depots 
from which they derive their supplies. 
_ Completion of the consolidation in 
practice and in fact will bring about 
a mutualization of national manufac- 
turers and individual retailers, with 
the latter fully represented on the 
board of directors of the house with 
which they do business as well as on 
the retailers’ advisory committee, 
which will direct the policy of meet- 
ing competition. 

The mutualization plan, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation by January 
1, provides that retailers are neither 
required to make capital investment 
unless they wish to do so nor to make 
deposits with the corporation in or- 
der to secure their requirements at 
the lowest possible cost. Without 
being forced to pay for goods in ad- 
vance they will have the advantage 
of collective advertising, collective 
window and counter display and co- 
Operation in coping with chain-store 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
grams. 

The plan will place every retailer in 
a position to sell merchandise on the 
same terms and under the same con- 
ditions as those established by chain- 
store systems and department stores, 
and is actually intended to permit the 
independent merchants to compete on 
even terms with the chains. 

The consumer will therefore find in 
the neighborhood drug store at the 
same price merchandise advertised ex- 


tensively by the chain and department 
stores. From the public standpoint 
the advantage is apparent when it is 
considered that there are 54,000 indi- 
vidual and independent retailers in the 
country, who distribute 85 per cent of 
all drug products consumed. 
Leading national manufacturers are 
reported to be cooperating with the 
new organization in perfecting plans 
whereby depots of the new system 
will be used as clearing houses to fur- 
nish retailers’ requirements at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Charles H. Wetterau, vice-president 
of the American National Bank of 
Nashville, who was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Financial Advertisers’ 


Association at the convention in 


Utica, New York. 


E. J. Mehren Will Edit 
Magazine of Business 


Edward J. Mehren, vice-president and 
editorial director of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, has been 
appointed editor of the Magazine of 
Business, which recently came under 
McGraw-Hill control through its con- 
solidation with A. W. Shaw Company 
of Chicago. A. W. Shaw, editor and 
publisher of the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, formerly System, for the past 
twenty-five years, has resigned. 

Mr. Mehren has been with McGraw- 
Hill for twenty-one years—five of 
them as vice-president and editorial 
director. 


Milnesia Tablets Develop 
12,000 Drug Outlets; 
Start Campaign 


Twelve thousand retail drug outlets 
have been developed in the past two 
years for Milnesia Wafers, milk of 
magnesia in tablet form, which is now 
being advertised nationally for the 
first time, Harry E. Hergelroth, ad- 
vertising manager, announced this 
week, 

The product is sold by Milnesia 
Laboratories, Inc., through drug job- 
bers. It consists of milk of magnesia 
flavored with wintergreen. 
Quarter-page space has been taken in 
rotogravure sections of twenty Cities 
and in the American Weekly in the 
introductory campaign just launched 
through Winston & Sullivan, Inc., 
New York. Beginning in January, 
full-page space will be taken monthly 
in the Pictorial Review, Woman's 
Home Companion, Liberty and Good 
Housekeeping. At that time it is ex- 
pected that the newspaper schedule 
will be expanded. Medical journals 
and color spreads in Drug Topics are 
also employed. 


101 Stations Broadcast 
Auction Bridge Games 


One hundred and one radio stations 
will be used weekly beginning No- 
vember 15 for Auction Bridge Maga- 
zine and the United States Playing 
Card Company to broadcast auction 
bridge games in which Milton C. 
Work and Wilbur C. Whitehead, 
bridge champions and editors of the 
magazine, will participate. 

This is said to be the largest number 
of radio stations yet employed for 
commercial purposes. 

Executives of the playing card com- 
pany and of the magazine feel that 
the radio campaign which they have 
been conducting for several years has 
been an important factor in the in- 
crease of the sale of playing cards. 
Last year, according to government 
figures, 47,900,000 packs of cards 
were sold in spite of the fact that tax 
on playing cards is ten cents a pack. 
Last year sixty-five stations were used 
in the hook-up. 


Montgomery Ward & Company Oc- 
tober 2 will start its ‘Farm and Home 
Hour” to be broadcast at noon daily 
except Saturdays and Sundays over 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company, between the Alleghenies 
and the Rocky Mountains, and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The program will be de- 
signed to appeal primarily to farmers. 
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That’s what a sales letter must say to a prospect 
first. FAST. ...No matter how good your Copy 
may be, it has to plead for attention before it will 
be read. .. . Make that first impression strong, in- 
viting. Dress your letter in a 1928 suit of clothes. 
Write your own copy, of course, but send it out on 


one of the 


Martin Uliman 
Letter-Layouts 


Here are 20 ideas designed to pick your letter out 
of the stack. Simple things—but how they do attract 


attention. Different in every respect from ordinary 
letters. Some different in size, in shape, in type 
arrangement; some make effective use of unusual 


folds; others feature your product strongly; a few 
show novel ways of sending enclosures, booklets, 
coupons, etc. So they go. But every one is uniquely 
designed to get more than usual attention—and 
more orders. ... Each one is practical, inexpensive. 
Your own printer can reproduce them easily. 


If you can use more action from sales 
letters—the coupon will show 
the way. ... Send $10 for 

the whole 20 Letter- 
Layouts. No 


copy in- 
cluded. 


MARTIN ULLMAN, 
250 Park Avenue, New York | 
Enclosed is check for $10 for which please send your Twenty Martin Ullman Letter-Layouts. | 
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How a Questionnaire Sorts 
Four Types of Prospects 


(Continued from page 701) 


based upon our system of securing a 
definite classification of prospects. 
This has been worked out only after 
deep study over a period of many 
years’ experiment. 

There are many classes of prospects 
with which we have to deal each year. 
We have inquiries from men in vir- 
tually all walks of life—clergymen, 
bankers, chamber of commerce secre- 
taries, plumbers, bakers, engineers, 
writers, editors, mechanics and a great 
many others. The largest percentage, 
to be sure, comes from farmers, poul- 
trymen and others engaged along 
similar lines. 


Starting a Business 


We find it necessary to interest a 
prospect in starting in business and 
investing anywhere from $250 to 
many thousands of dollars. This rep- 
resents only the cost of his equipment. 
He must also have a large investment 
in the installation of the equipment, 
or foundation of his business, and for 
his initial operation. 

It is perhaps because of this that 
we have found a profitable proportion 
of our sales result from inquiries more 
than two years old, and that is why 
we maintain an “old inquiry’ list of 
years’ standing. 

As a result, a somewhat personal 
and distinctive approach is required 
in order to determine the extent of 
each prospect’s value as a possible cus- 
tomer for us during each year. There- 
fore, we classify our prospects as 
follows: 

Old inquiries: those received dur- 
ing the past two years plus inquiries 
prior to that time from prospects who 
have indicated by the return card or 
letter in those two years that they are 
still interested. 

New inquiries: people who reply 
to our present year’s advertising. 

Users: people who are operating 
hatcheries equipped with our incu- 
bators. 

Hatcheries: people who are on our 
list as hatchery operators but who do 
not operate with our equipment. 

As will be seen, all prospects fall 
into these classes so far as their in- 
terest in the baby chick business is 
concerned, and must be handled ac- 
cording to their classification if we 
are to realize their value for present 
sales. 

To determine the classification of a 


prospect—whether he is good, fair or 
poor—we endeavor by our direct mail 
campaigns to secure questionnaires or 
postal cards from him which cannot 
help but indicate the classification in 
which he. should be placed. 

In our work of classifying prospects 
we rely upon several forms of mail- 
ings. Just as soon as an inquiry is 
received a stencil is made out contain- 
ing the inquirer’s name and address, 
and a key to signify any vital informa- 
tion he may impart. This stencil is 
used for two purposes—first, for the 
sending of direct mail to the prospect, 
and second, for the notification of the 
salesman from whose territory the in- 
quiry comes. It also is used to give 
us a report on prospects at the end 
of each year to tell whether our efforts 
have been profitable or not. 

Our first step in forming mail con- 
tact is to send out a sales letter and a 
piece of literature which is accom- 
panied by a return card and question- 
naire. The purpose of this is to 
determine, if possible, whether he is 
interested in our equipment. 

In this letter we emphasize the at- 
tractiveness of our catalogs, as well 
as our desire to be of every service 
in helping him to become successful 
in the hatchery business. 


Catalog Follows 


Next we send a catalog of the type 
of incubators in which he is interested. 
This is accompanied by a sales letter, 
filled in from the stencil, and a ques- 
tionnaire soliciting further information 
which will also prove of value in help- 
ing us to classify him. 

At the same time we stencil the 
prospect's name and address at the top 
and bottom of a perforated 814 x 11 
blank, which is sent to the salesman. 
The salesman knows from this blank 
the type of catalog which has been 
sent, and when he calls on the pros- 
pect he simply fills in a report of his 
call on the lower half of the sheet and 
sends it to us as his record. On the 
top part he makes his own notations 
—when it would be advisable for him 
to call again and other vital informa- 
tion. This he keeps in his own files. 

From the start we endeavor to 
personalize our contact with our pros- 
pects. At the time of sending our 
salesman the report blanks giving the 
prospect's name and address, we fur- 
nish him with an especially prepared 


form letter on his own letterhead. 
This letter is post-dated and filled in 
with the stencil of the prospect's name 
and address, or, in other words, is pre- 
pared for the salesman to simply sign 
and mail to the prospect from his 
headquarters. The form letter serves 
as a pleasant introduction of the sales- 
man to his prospect. Accompanying 
the letter is a return card, which, when 
returned by prospects, further serves 
to help the salesman classify them and 
furnishes information about the time 
the prospects will be in the actual 
market. 

As another step towards personaliz- 
ing our contact with our prospects as 
soon as possible, our sales correspond- 
ence department makes every effort to 
get them to reply to return cards and 
questionnaires so that we can begin 
to write personal letters to them. 


Country Is Zoned 


We have the entire country divided 
into five zones. In charge of each 
zone’s correspondence is a_ trained 
correspondent. Each correspondent is 
responsible to a chief correspondent. 

By having one correspondent in 
charge of each zone the salesman 
whose territories are in that zone 
knows to whom to write each time 
concerning prospects. Salesmen and 
correspondents learn to know each 
other as a result of their correspond- 
ence and are able to cooperate effec- 
tively. 

The proof that follow-up work pays 
is found in our average of 15 per cent 
of inquiries a year on our “old in- 
quiry” list, and we have had as high 
as 25 per cent. As stated before, we 
use three follow-ups on our old in- 
quiry list at the beginning of each 
year. On our recent lists we use more, 
and when an inquiry is new we use 
as many as we feel is warranted. Each 
of our follow-ups contains an order 
blank, questionnaire and a return 
postal. 

Results prove the value of our fol- 
low-up work. We get as high as 10 
per cent direct from our direct mail 
continued over a period of years. To 
illustrate this, take our business over 
the periods of 1927 and 1928, during 
which we found that 47.4 per cent 
of our sales were made to current 
prospects; 37 per cent to inquiries one 
year old; 9.3 per cent to inquiries two 
years old, and 6.2 per cent to inquiries 
three years old and older. 

On an $1,800,000 mammoth incu- 
bator business a year, any one of the 
old inquiry percentage is impressive. 
Further interesting figures show that 
33.6 per cent of our users who bought 
year before last bought again last year ; 
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35.6 bought two years ago and bought 
again last year, and 37.7 per cent of 
those who bought three years ago 
bought again last year. 

We consider our users’ list to be 
most valuable; 414 of our old users 
of mammoth incubators bought new in- 
cubators last year, as against 563 cus- 
tomers who bought for the first time. 
In other words, our users make up 
about 50 per cent of our mammoth 
incubator business each year, as has 
been proven by a very consistent 
average over a period of several years. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that our salesmen benefit by our 
direct. mail work. Perhaps the great- 
est proof is the fact that the sales 
cost of our sixty salsmen is only 11 
per cent. As our direct mail helps 
to classify our 60,000 prospects a year, 
our salesmen are enabled to judge 
within a very reasonable time just 
which prospects are near the closing 
point, and those who will require 
more effort on our part by mail to 
bring them claser to the closing point. 


3,083 Heatrola Dealers 
Listed in Five-Page 
Post Advertisement 


To emphasize the active participation 
of all of the 3,083 dealers of the 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, in Heatrola How-and-Why 
Week, September 7 to October 6, a 
five-page advertisement—three pages 
of which are devoted to listing Heat- 
rola dealers—was run in today’s issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 

“This is your chance to learn all the 
‘Hows’ and ‘Whys’ of home-heating,” 
the Estate Company explains. “Estate 
Heatrola dealers are cooperating with 
us in staging a nation-wide demonstra- 
tion. 

“Very likely there is an Estate Heatrola 
dealer near you—you will find his 
name among those listed in the follow- 
ing pages. Look him up—look at the 
special ‘How and Why’ display in his 
show window. . . .” 

On the second page of the advertise- 
ment are asked eighteen questions 
which the Heatrola dealer is prepared 
to answer. 

Dealers are listed by states, seven col- 
umns to the page. In the center of 
each page there appears a small three- 
column box, mentioning one of the 
features of Heatrola. 


PAUL HARTLEY, formerly account ex- 
ecutive of the George Batten Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of Percival 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., New 
York, in a similar capacity. 
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A—ACCURACY OF LISTS 


How accurate should they be? Should pros- 
pects ever be subdivided? How? Why? 


There are over 30 important questions 
having to do with Technical Advertis- 
ing. If you are interested in seeing 
them—and who wouldn’t be?—write for 
folder “Q.” 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
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RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
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fied advertising and 
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ing dates, page and 
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cations in the United 
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——w—USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
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Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

You may send us—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
together with all bulletins since it was is- 
sued, which we are to have the privilege ot 
using 30 days. If we are not convinced of 
the value of this Service at the end of that 
time, we shall return the issue and our 
obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may 
consider us subscribers and send a revised 
copy each month for one year. The 
service is to be maintained by bulletins 
issued every other day. 
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What’s Behind the Colgate 
Palmolive Peet Merger? 


(Continued from page 693) 


and those in drug and grocery jobbing 
houses have been still more searching 
and intense. Realizing the far-flung 
interest in the purposes and plans of 
this peculiar merger, I asked President 
Charles §. Pearce for an interview, 
warning him that my questions would 
be leading ones. He immediately 
assented and anticipated the first one 
on my list by saying: 

“It is well to remember that the 
merger of these four companies did 
not take place at one time. The pres- 
ent consolidation is an evolution. The 
merger with Peet Brothers Company 
took place a year and a half ago. The 
experience gained by it was so satisfac- 
tory to both interests that it was 
clearly apparent that there was much 
to be gained by a further extension 
of the merger principle to cover a 
country-wide organization, making 
and selling, in an economical manner, 
all products incidental to the soap in- 
dustry. 


Four Plant Locations 


“To achieve this end, it was neces- 
sary to have the proper distribution of 
plants which, in the soap industry, 
involved primarily four locations—the 
Pacific Coast, Atlantic Coast, Kansas 
City or St. Louis, and an Ohio point— 
all of which are provided in this last 
merger. 

“The fact that a great deal of raw 
material for soap products is brought 
from foreign countries makes it very 
evident that it is an advantage to the 
manufacturer to make as much of his 
products near the seaboard as he can 
distribute near the seaboard, otherwise 
he pays freight on the raw materials 
shipped to an inland point and on the 
finished product going back to the 
consuming point. 

“The major justification for any 
large consolidation must be in result- 
ing economies in production and dis- 
tribution. Larger sales is another 
objective often attained by reason of 
successful consolidations. Let me 
illustrate what economies were almost 
self-evident from this merger by re- 
ferring to the laundry soap end of the 
business—a very important part of it! 

“The Palmolive Company was not, 
originally, in the laundry soap business 
to any considerable extent, but the 
merger with Peet Brothers Company 
brought in a large laundry soap busi- 
ness, particularly west of the Missis- 


sippi River. Colgate & Company's 
laundry soap business was located in 
the East and the South, so that the 
combination gives a strong laundry 
soap distribution all over the United 
States. The main plants at which we 
will manufacture laundry products and 
toilet soaps are located at Berkeley, 
California; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Jeffersonville, 
Ohio, and Jersey City, New Jersey. 
This gives us almost a perfect distribu- 
tion of manufacturing facilities admi- 
tably adapted to purposes of freight- 
saving and general economy in both 
production and distribution. 

“There was originally very little 
conflict between the brands of these 
companies with respect to the heaviest 
items of their production. In other 
words, each company had its own par- 
ticular territory in which its product 
commanded the major part of the trade 
or, at least, was the high favorite with 
the consumers. For example, in laun- 
dry soaps, Colgate’s Octagon occupied 
the eastern and southern fields and 
Peet Brothers’ Crystal White was the 
high favorite in the West. Thus there 
was little overlapping, little actual 
competition between the laundry prod- 
ucts made by the merger companies. 

“But with respect to toilet soaps and 
toilet preparations there was a greater 
element of competition, because the 
Palmolive brands and those of the 
Colgate and Pompeian companies all 
sought a national distribution. But 
each had certain territories in which it 
was an especial favorite. So, in the 
main, the competitive conflict between 
the products of these companies was 
less than might be supposed by the 
general public.” 


Competitive Brands 


Here Mr. Pearce was interruped 
with a question as to whether these 
presumably competitive brands will be 
pushed with the same vigor as before 
the consolidation. His answer was 
prompt and emphatic: 

“No; with greater vigor!—for, as 
I have already explained, most of them 
are not more than superficially com- 
petitive owing to the fact that each 
has made its own place and preempted 
cerain territory for itself. However, 
let it be clearly understood that this 
is a real merger and that all these com- 
panies are now one and will be oper- 
ated under one management.” 


1928 
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“Will that apply,” I asked, “‘as fully 
to your sales organization as to your 
manufacturing department?” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘one organiza- 
tion all the way through! There will 
be one general sales manager in charge 
of sales for the entire line of prod- 
ucts for the entire country. Under him 
there are sales managers for different 
products or groups of products. There 
are six divisional sales managers, who 
are field men, and who have charge 
of selling all products. The district 
sales managers working in various ter- 
ritories under the divisional sales man- 
agers, however, are divided into two 
heads: district sales managers in 
charge of sales to grocery trade, and 
district sales managers in charge of 
sales to drug trade. 

“It is understood that both classes 
of district managers are responsible to 
one of the six divisional managers. 
The divisional sales managers are 
directly responsible to the general 
sales manager. The sales managers 
for various products or groups of 
products are responsible to and oper- 
ate through the general sales man- 
ager.” 

Sound consolidation always implies 
eliminations because its fundamental 
purpose is economy in both manufac- 
ture and distribution. The merger en- 
gineered by Charles S. Pearce is no 

exception to this rule. He tells me: 


Saving on Sales Expense 


“We anticipate that there will be a 
considerable saving in sales expense 
through consolidation of sales over- 
head, sales offices and their executives, 
and through a reduction in the num- 
ber of salesmen by the elimination of 
the weaker men in each organization. 
A few branches will be discontinued, 
and certain moves will be made to 
bring the offices of the company into 
more important cities in various parts 
of the country. 

‘In the executive end of the busi- 
ness we look for large savings in the 
reduction of overhead. This will be 
effected by combining the various de- 
partments in the three separate units 
which have been performing the same 
functions, placing the combined de- 
partment under one head. This, in 
many cases, will probably mean a 
larger department than any one of 
the three, but a considerable reduction 
over the sum total of the three. It 
also gives an opportunity to select the 
most able of executives as we have a 
much larger field from which to 
choose.” 

The executive offices of the company 
will be at Chicago, Illinois, where the 
company is now efecting a thirty- 
seven-story office building on the cor- 
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net of Michigan Avenue and Walton 
Place which will house the offices. 
This will be called the ‘Palmolive 
Building,” and it is expected to be 
completed in April of next year. It 
will have 296,000 square feet of floor 
space and will be one of the most con- 
spicuous and beautiful buildings in 
Chicago. 

Reverting to the subject of econo- 
mies expected to be realized as a re- 
sult of the merger, President Pearce 
remarked: 

“Only our leading products will be 
manufactured at all points. It does 
not pay to make items which do not 
have a large volume sale in too many 
places. Economy in manufacturing re- 
sults from mass production. Where 
there is not large production, it is 
better to group all the odds and ends 
together in one place where there is 
a special organization to take care of 
them. For various reasons, all of our 
manufacturing of toilet articles will be 
concentrated at Jersey City. 


Toiletries at Jersey City 


“This is largely because much of the 
material used in the manufacture of 
toiletries is in the East or comes in 
from foreign countries. It is much 
cheaper to manufacture that kind of 
merchandise near the source of the 
bulk of the raw material than it is to 
scatter it. Also, it effects an economy 
in the machinery, as most of the equip- 
ment can be used to almost 100 per 
cent efficiency if the production is con- 
centrated at one point. By manufac- 
turing all our toilet articles at Jersey 
City, we expect to be able to afford 
to employ only the highest-grade exec- 
utives, perfumers, chemists and tech- 
nical specialists in that particular line. 

“The present list of articles pro- 
duced by the combined companies 
probably comprises five hundred or 
more separate items—some of these 
items, however, are merely different 
packages or sizes of the same product. 
In time this number will be mate- 
rially reduced and simplified to con- 
form more closely with actual con- 
sumer demand. This task well done 
should result in substantial econ- 
omies.”” 

In his administration of the Palm- 
olive Company, Mr. Pearce has long 
given proof that he is a keen expan- 
sionist given to an alert and active 
policy of preparedness. He has never, 
apparently, allowed the affairs of the 
moment to divert him from a con- 
sistent and an intensive preparation 
for the problems of the future—par- 
ticularly those involving trade expan- 
sion possibilities. And he has always 
been keenly interested in the work of 
the scientists and technicians of his 
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organization. Consequently, I was not 
surprised to see a quickening of inter- 
est betrayed in his face and voice when 
I asked him what plans he had for this 
feature of his organization under the 
new merger. 

“We hope,” he quickly answered, 
“to make our development depart- 
ment an outstanding unit not only in 
our own organization but in the gen- 
eral field of our kind of merchandise. 
It is too early now to discuss in detail 
plans for this department, but I can 
say this: It is my conviction that the 
development department of any manu- 
facturing enterprise should be as com- 
pletely divorced as possible from 
routine operation, from current pro- 
duction. Such a department, as I see 
it, should work with its eyes on the 
goal of the future and should be 
largely concerned with creative prob- 
lems. 

“Its work is not only most impor- 
tant but intensely interesting. The 
first step is to effect a thorough sep- 
aration of development activities from 
those of operation and production. It 
is expected that when the develop- 
ment department is worked out ac- 
cording to the new plans it will be 
rather large, fully equipped with every 
kind of apparatus calculated to con- 
tribute to its efficiency and manned 
with the best chemical and technical 
talent obtainable. I confess to having 
a strong personal interest in this de- 
partment and its work. The job of 
developing new products to meet pro- 
gressive demands, of improving exist- 
ing products in their quality and their 
commercial acceptability and of work- 
ing out manufacturing methods cal- 
culated to cut the costs of production 
is an intriguing task as well as a very 
constructive one.” 


Foreign Trade 


An outstanding and _ distinctive 
policy of the Palmolive Company, 
both before and since its acquisition 
of the Peet Brothers’ interests, has 
been its method of building up a 
large foreign trade. Almost every 
foreign country has maintained a high 


~ tariff wall to shut out importations of 


products in the field of soaps and 
toilet preparations. These duties 
range from 25 to 100 per cent—too 
heavy a handicap on American goods, 
observed Mr. Pearce, to permit the 
development of a successful foreign 
trade for the output of his factories. 
Therefore, early in his administration 
of the Palmolive Company, he began 
the establishment of manufacturing 
plants in various foreign countries. 
While this policy was also fol- 
lowed, to a limited extent, by the com- 
panies now represented in the merger, 
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the Palmolive Company was far in 
the lead in this line of trade exten- 
sion. Establishing a plant in France 
for the manufacture of soaps and 
toilet preparations was much like 
carrying coal to Newcastle—but Mr. 
Pearce had the courage for this adven- 
ture at comparatively an early period 
in his administration and has had the 
satisfaction of seeing it crowned with 
success. 

Today his company is carrying on 
manufacturing operations in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Denmark and Sweden. 
In Canada each of the merged com- 
panies had comparatively large plants 
and in Mexico the Colgate and the 
Palmolive interests each had plants. 
In these countries the plants will be 
merged into one or under one man- 
agement. Asked if the new consoli- 
dated organization planned to estab- 
lish new plants in any foreign 
countries in which they are not now 
operating, he replied: 

“We have nothing definite in mind 
now about establishing more foreign 
plants, as we have a very big job on 
hand in the merging of present organ- 
izations. Our general policy, however, 
will be to start operations in thosé 
countries where we consider it advan- 
tageous to do so.” 


Merger Motive 


Reading between the lines of this 
crisp and restrained statement of the 
foreign trade situation of the com- 
panies represented in this interesting 
merger, it is not difficult to see a 
major motive on the part of the 
owners of the interests which “joined 
up” with the Palmolive Company for 
accepting its overtures to effect a con- 
solidation. Palmolive had manufac- 
turing plants in the most important 
foreign countries, doing a successful 
business in them without the heavy 
and virtually prohibitive handicap of 
a rigorous import duty, while the three 
companies which joined its standard 
were without the advantage of foreign 
plants, with the exception of a few 
countries. Their goods going to other 
countries had to pay the heavy duty 
and then compete with resident manu- 
facturers. 

From all these considerations it is 
apparent that the foreign trade of this 
consolidation is destined to play an 
important part in its economies, its 
profits and its growth. The combined 
sales of the merged companies now 
amount to more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, their tangible assets 
to more than fifty million dollars and 
their ‘‘net quick assets are in excess of 
thirty million dollars,” according to 
the financial statement recently made. 
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\ DVERTISING IS ITS OWN BEST CRITIC: 


Several years ago there was an epidemic of 

headlines in advertising that featured the word 
“amazing.” Page after page of advertising was begun 
with the claim that this or that was amazing, or that an 
“amazing new way’ of doing something had been dis- 
covered. Copywriters fell over themselves to use the 
word, even though the products or services had no amazing 
qualities whatever. Recently we checked over three issues 
of popular magazines looking for our old friend ‘‘amaz- 
ing” and to our delight found it conspicuous by its 
absence. Here is a good example of the way in which 
advertising improves itself. No one can mourn the 
passing of the word ‘amazing’ when used without dis- 
crimination to describe products which are far from 
amazing in any way. Advertising constantly improves, 
and in spite of all that is said to the contrary and in 
spite of “blindfold” tests, paid testimonials and similar 
devices, we are confident that today’s advertising is more 
believable than the advertising of five or ten years ago. 
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ALES MANAGEMENT VS. FARM RELIEF: 

Last winter one of the men connected with the 

sales department of one of the California coopera- 
tives drove out into the country to visit some farmers 
who were members of the organization. The sales man- 
ager drove a Lincoln car. One farmer said, “What we 
ought to do is to reduce the salaries of some of you men 
in the office, so that you would have to ride in Fords and 
Chevrolets, instead of these big, high-priced cars. We 
can’t afford good cars, yet you are all working for us. 
We are raising the stuff and you are getting the money.” 
This is the attitude of many farmers who belong to co- 
Operative organizations. It is this attitude that often 
brings failure to farm cooperatives. Capable sales execu- 
tives are too scarce to make it necessary for them to take 
dictation from farmers, who may be excellent producers, 
but poor marketing authorities. If the farmers are to 
receive a larger share of the money that is paid by con- 
sumers for farm produce, they must employ sales execu- 
tives as good as those employed by manufacturers—they 
must give those executives a free hand—they must pay 
adequate salaries—even if the paying of such salaries does 
enable the sales managers to ride in high-priced cars. The 
farm problem today is almost wholly a problem of dis- 
tribution. That distributors of many farm products get 
the lion’s share of the profit is well known, but it is not 
because the distributors are not needed, but because the 
farmers have concerned themselves almost wholly with 
production and left the distribution problem to others for 
solution. Naturally the distributors have been more con- 
cerned with their own profits than with the profits of the 


producers. When a larger percentage of the distributors 
of farm products are working in the interests of the pro- 
ducers, instead of for themselves, the farmer will receive 
a higher percentage of the gross return from farm prod- 
ucts. It is the same problem that New England manu- 
facturers faced, and to a large extent still face. Too 
many New England manufacturers left the distribution 
problem in the hands of others, with the result that newer 
companies in the South and Middle West who were willing 
to assume the burdens of controlling distribution walked 
away with the business. Any producer today who leaves 
distribution for separate organizations to handle must 
reconcile himself to seeing the distributor make the profit. 
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RE YOU GETTING YOUR MONEY'S 

WORTH FROM BUSINESS PAPERS? In this 

morning's mail there are nine inquiries from 
readers, asking for clippings of articles they remember 
vaguely—articles which were read hurriedly, forgotten 
and misplaced, only to be needed later. While we, as 
well as other publishers, are always glad to send clippings 
of old articles to our readers, these inquiries indicate that 
too many readers are not filing business papers, or keeping 
a file of articles which pertain to activities in which they 
are engaged. Every sales manager ought to have a file for 
articles which deal with every phase of selling. The 
files should be arranged by subjects and articles from cur- 
rent issues filed and arranged for future reference. The 
interesting article you read today, but which is not filed, 
may help solve some knotty problem a year from today 
if you can only locate it. 
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( STABLE INDUSTRY: Unprecedented produc- 


tion of passenger automobiles in August, bringing 

the total for the first eight months of the year 
to within less than one hundred thousand of that of the 
same period in 1926, the banner year, has started talk of 
impending overproduction. The statistics of the industry 
do not support this view. They indicate that since 1923 
the output of passenger cars has been fairly stable on a 
high level, variations following the course of general 
business, except in 1927 when the withdrawal of Ford 
caused a sharp recession. Prior to 1923, the record shows, 
after almost every year of large production the plants were 
run on a part-time basis. Today the schedules indicate a 
volume for the year which is likely to surpass that of 
1926, not on account of artificial stimulation or a rally 
following reaction, but because of steady demand for re- 
placements and from new usets. Population growth 
warrants a larger output this year than two years ago and 
most of the available evidence points to sustained buying 
power with an upward rather than a declining tendency. 
The rising foreign demand for American cars is becoming 
a factor of importance, but the solid foundation of the 
industry in this country is the place which the automobile 
has won as an essential instrument of daily life, 
business and personal, and the well-knit structure ®®D 
of production units which regulates the supply. 
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VERY twelve months, in church, chapel, city hall, synagogue, home or hired hall 
in New York City, some sixty thousand couples take the long chance and say “I do.” 
And in “one room suites”, Village studios, cold water walkups, steam heated cubicles, co- 
Operative apartments, suburban seven-rooms, town houses, mortgaged manots, skyscrap- 
ing penthouses, and country estates, they take up the business of being a family. Structures 
step skyward, new streets sprawl over late pastures, houses rise in rows, countryside com- 
munities multiply like mushrooms. . to house the hordes. Grocers get new customers 
and drug stores new telephone accounts, department stores make new delivery stops, 
furniture sales keep swelling, and pianos, automobiles, radios, kitchen conveniences and 
savings accounts follow like the seasons... And so wonderful is nature, a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand members join the newest generation annually. This is a panoramic 
perception of only one part of the New York market. 


N INE yeats ago when The News emerged from the amoeba, unkind competitors 
condescendingly catalogued our first readers as flappers, young fellows, boys and girls, 
the under thirties. We had quite a few of them, and we still have. But the flapper and 
young fellow of nine years ago are staid family folks now. The under thirties are close 
to forties: The boys and girls are on somebody’s payroll. And if you are going to sell 
these young families, you can’t wait much longer. Their new-married market habits 
ate jelling, getting set. They are doing the bulk of their life-time buying right now. And 
The News, reaching seven out of ten families down here, has most of them by a 
magnificent majority. Has more furniture, radio, piano linage, and grows like a green 
bay tree. Gets the sales story to the buying customer, quickly, comprehensively, in- 
expensively. Makes the sales because it meets the minds. Gets action because it gets to 
its audience. These young News readers are the most important part of the New York 
market —but only one part of our circulation. Consider! 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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as suggested by 
May&Malone Inc. 


A New Book 


(FREE) 


ERE is a valuable book- 
let, sent absolutely free 
on request to interested 

sales executives. It tells 
quickly and simply how to keep 
the salesmen on their mettle— 
how to maintain a spirit of 
friendly rivalry—how to re- 
ward the extra effort when 


made economically and judi- 


ciously. 


The reward-for-services-ren- 
dered is a proved and practical 


method of building and main- 


taining sales volume. The 
many advantages to be secured 
from sales contests, the way to 
secure them, and the pitfalls to 
avoid are discussed frankly and 
intelligently. 


Where shall we send your copy of 
“Building a Permanent Sales Structure?” 


MAY & MALONE, Inc. 
Wholesale Dealers 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc., 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please send a copy of “Building a Permanent Sales Struc- 
ture” to us. Also send a copy of your new “Red Book.” 


Seles Manawer ......0660545 
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Letters That Warm Up 
the Cold Prospect 
(Continued from page 696) 


form letter or form paragraph system. 
Hence, their cost is little more than 
the cost of typing them. 

Not only are they neo-personal let- 
ters, but they are selling letters. Each 
one contributes toward selling the in- 
terview, and toward selling the prod- 
uct. They not only help the salesman 
to get in to see his prospect, but they 
help him to sell the product after he 
gets in. . 

It seems to me that there are only 
two real objections to the use of such 
letters—the difficulty of writing or 
compiling them, and the difficulty of 
getting great enough cooperation from 
salesmen to make possible a complete 
coordination between the letters and 
other sales activity. Both of these 
objections will be treated in a subse- 
quent article—but the first deserves a 
word here. 


Building a Set of Letters 


The quickest way of building up a 
set of letters to use in aiding salesmen 
—at least the way I have found most 
effective—is to consult with a few 
salesmen, work with them carefully, 
and dictate individual letters for a 
period of several weeks. These let- 
ters, being individually dictated, avoid 
completely the smack of form-letter- 
ishness that nullifies so much direct 
mail. I make no attempt to write 
letters that will do for any but the 
individual to whom I write. 

After I have accumulated, say, a 
couple of hundred such letters, I then 
go over them, building up a form 
paragraph system—when I have to, 


- revising the beginnings or endings of 


paragraphs so that each paragraph 
will be an interchangeable unit. These 
paragraphs I designate according to 
some schematic arrangement that 
seems to facilitate the proper assort- 
ment of paragraphs. After this job 
has been done, the use of the system 
can be turned over to a competent 
stenographer, and I have a set of let- 
ters in operation that will approximate 
achieving the three tasks we started 
out to accomplish. 


Frank Hall has resigned as space buyer 
for Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of Cleveland, and is now 
with Fuller & Smith, of that city, in 
a similar capacity. 


John P. Ahrens, Jr., is now Western 
manager of the New York Magazine 
Program. 
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We Keep Our Branches Under 


a Microscope 


(Continued from page 697) 


rapidly. It has continued to increase, 
but not so rapidly as between 1921-26, 
While we were gradually building up 
the business, we were also gradually 
perfecting a system of branch manage- 
ment. The plan as now employed has 
resulted from the contributions of 
many people in the organization; 
wherever we have found something 
good we have adopted it. 

A branch, as we refer to it, is a sales 
and installation office that carries a 
stock of materials on hand, employs 
salesmen and installers, and has two 
bank accounts. A sales office employs 
salesmen and installers, but does not 
carry a stock of materials on hand and 
has no bank account. It is merely 
an outlying sales office of the branch 
in that territory. 


Managers Developed 


The branch manager is developed in 
our own organization. Those who 
have come up from installer to sales- 
man to branch manager usually are 
the best all-’round men, because they 
know every phase of the business and 
are not so likely to be overly influenced 
by the desire to make sales regardless 
of future consequences. It is not a 
requirement that one be an experi- 
enced installer in order to become a 
branch manager, however. 

The branch manager usually is em- 
ployed on an agreed percentage of the 
net profits of his branch. In estab- 
lishing new branches, where profits 
are likely to be scarce for the first year 
or so, he may be employed on salary. 
Those employed on the profit-sharing 
plan have a drawing account and the 
profits are shared at the end of the 
year. The percentage of profit paid 
the managers varies considerably. 

Salesmeh work on commission of 
salary or a combination of the two. In 
cities where there are many large jobs 
on which salesmen may work a long 
time before landing an order, they are 
sometimes on salary. 

Installers are paid by the hour and 
the rate is that which obtains for that 
character of work in that territory. 

Each branch has a deposit account 
and a disbursement account at the 
bank. We keep a fixed sum in the 
deposit account, then, as the branch 
manager makes other deposits, he sends 
in a duplicate deposit slip and we im- 
mediately write a check for the same 
amount and deposit it in our local 
bank. 


We also keep a fixed sum in the dis- 


_bursement account, enough to operate 


the branch for one week, without 
running short. Each week the branch 
manager sends in a detailed statement 
of disbursements and we promptly 
send him a check for the exact total. 
This disbursement account takes care 
of all the expenses incurred in the op- 
eration of the branch. 

As we ship material to the branch, 
we bill it at uniform prices, but this 
is merely a matter of bookkeeping, as 
we get the money in the manner de- 
scribed above. 

Sales invoices are made out in trip- 
licate. The original goes to. the cus- 
tomer, the branch sends us one copy 
and retains the other. This invoice 
furnishes all the details of the trans- 
action, including the name and ad- 
dress of the customer, the amount and 
kind of material, the amount of sale, 
terms and the salesman. We don’t 
depend on a general report of such 
information; we get a copy of the 
actual invoice and invoices are num- 
bered serially and must be accounted 
for. These copies are filed in a loose- 
leaf binder, one for each branch. 

In addition, we receive a weekly re- 
port of contracts signed, listing all de- 
tails of each transaction and itemizing 
them more thoroughly than is possible 
on the smaller invoice form. 


Monthly Report 


Then we have a monthly report 
which is the most convenient and re- 
liable indicator of the condition of the 
branch. This is a card form, 5x8 
inches. At the left, under current 
year’s charges, are spaces for entering 
major kinds of expenses, arranged in 
four groups: cost of materials used, 
cost of installing, cost of selling, over- 
head and such items as free service and 
bad debts. The second column pro- 
vides for estimated inventories and the 
third for estimated net costs of these 
four groups. Following these are 
three percentage columns: one for the 
current year to date, one for “this time 
last year,‘ and one for the previous 
fiscal year. These are cost percen- 
tages as indicated by the actual costs 
in the first column. At the right are 
spaces for entering the figures, in each 
case opposite “this year” and “last 
year,” under billing, disbursements, 
collections, accounts receivable, unfin- 
ished business and sales. 

We prepare such a card for each 


dealers welcome 
Wednesday section 


HARTFORD automobile 

dealers welcomed the 
Times’ action in establishing 
Wednesday as “Automobile 
Day.” Many now keep their 
salesrooms open Wednesday 
evenings ... all realize that 
the three best buying days of 
the week are before them. The 
Times’ automobile section fre- 
quently comprises ten pages 
or more of motor car news 
and advertising. 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Hartford, Conn. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Rochester Times-Union 
Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 

Olean Herald 
Ogdensburg Republican- 
ournal 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N.J.,Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


2 Automobile 
day in Hartford 
a 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


~ Hitman MANAGEMENT 
Sensible Rates Withal! 
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Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimere 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. . 
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National 


Advertisers 


New York 


Used 22.7% more space 
in The World-Herald in 
August this year than 
same period in 1927. 


The 11 largest local retail 
advertisers used 93% more 
space in The World- 
Herald during first eight 
months of 1928 than in 
the other newspaper. 


There is no business boom 
here—just a better than 
usual wheat crop, and top 
market prices for cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 


Building permits for Au- 
gust of over $940,000 are 


largest for many months. 


Payrolls are healthy, the 
employment situation is 
above the average. 


The Business is here— 
help yourself! 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD- 
HERALD 


The Midwest’s NEWSpaper 


83% Carrier Coverage in Omaha 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 


Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Detroit 


branch each month and at the end 
of the year we make up one for the 
entire year. From all these reports, re- 
ceived and studied regularly tor years, 
we have prepared a master card for an 
average branch. 

A glance at this monthly report in- 
dicates whether or not that branch is 
functioning satisfactorily, and if not, 
where the trouble probably lies. The 
percentage columns alone will usually 
indicate where it is slipping. We 
know what percentage should go for 
materials, what for installation, for 
selling, overhead and other items; not 
only so, but in the column adjoining 
that in which current percentages are 
listed are the percentages for last year 
at the same time and in the next are 
those for the last fiscal year. If the 
current percentages are too high or too 
low, we spot them at once. Sales, bill- 
ing and gross profit are just as readily 
compared. 


“In the Red” 


If the item of gross profit is less 
than total expenses, it is entered in 
red. To most sales executives that 
probably would be a signal to put on 
more pressure and go after more sales, 
but it isn’t with us. We won't even 
talk with a branch manager about get- 
ting more business so long as he is 
“in the red.” We tell him he is not 
prepared to go after more business un- 
til he sets his house in order and bal- 
ances up his various departments. The 
fact that his expenses are greater than 
his profit indicates that his expenses 
are too high, regardless of his volume 
of sales. If he is doing a small busi- 
ness, his expenses should be small in 
proportion; if he is doing a big busi- 
ness, his expenses are permitted to be 
large, but still they must be in propor- 
tion. 

On the other hand, his expenses 
must not be too low and his sales too 
high; in other words, out of propor- 
tion the other way. If so, the indica- 
tion is that he is milking the territory 
and piling up present profits at the 
sacrifice of future business. A branch 
manager must have his business prop- 
erly organized, so that all the different 
phases bear the proper relation to one 
another, then he can begin to talk 
about getting a big volume. 

From the reports already described 
we prepare several records. One of 
these is a summary of each individual 
salesman’s performance by weeks for 
a year, with monthly totals. These 
records are filed in a loose-leaf binder, 
grouped by branches and arranged 
alphabetically by salesmen. A glance 
at any given salesman’s record indicates 
his progress and a comparison of it 
with those of other salesmen in the 
same territory reveals whether the 


progress of the others is about the 
same. Thus, if one salesman is slip- 
ping badly, but we find that the others 
in the same territory are skidding with 
about the same velocity, we conclude 
that conditions are bad; but if one is 
slipping while others are forging 
ahead, we want to know why. 

In a large loose-leaf ledger we keep 
a record of branch sales by counties 
each week for a year, with totals for 
months. In the first column is the 
population of the county, then the 
name, then an arbitrary number, then 
the record of sales. This indicates 
whether the entire territory is being 
covered thoroughly. Thus we find 
that in Lucas county, which has a pop- 
ulation of 27,521, sales totaling $4,- 
532.72 were made in January, whereas 
in Hancock, which has a population of 
38,394, no sales at all were made that 
month. 

To visualize this, we have maps of 
all the states mounted on a wing fix- 
ture. If a branch has made its quota 
in a given county, we indicate the fact 
by means of a red pin stuck in that 
county; if it has made some sales, but 
less than the quota, we use a green 
pin, and if no sales at all, the county 
is blank. At the end of the year we 
have an outline map prepared for each 
branch, the counties being numbered 
and colored to indicate sales, and the 
population of each written in. In this 
way we have a pretty thorough dis- 
cussion of the performance indicated 
in each county. 


Complete Yearly Audit 


We also have a complete audit and 
physical inventory of every branch 
once a year, of course, and these are 
instantly available at any time. 

With these records and our knowl- 
edge of the business, we can frequently 
tell a branch manager who is slipping 
what is wrong when he doesn’t know 
himself, and we may be able to tell 
him things he didn’t know about his 
own territory. In the same way, we 
are intimately familiar with the per- 
formance of every salesman. In deal- 
ing with salesmen, however, we usually 
have a conference with his branch 
manager first, then have him invite the 
salesman in for a joint conference. 

I spend about a third of my time 
in traveling, while a field superintend- 
ent and assistant visit every branch 
one or more times a year to check up . 
on the standards of performance which 
we prescribe, particularly that of in- 
stallation. 


Joseph Schwartz has joined Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York agency, to take 
charge of production. Mr. Schwartz 
has been in the production department 
of National Bellas-Hess, Inc. 
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Advisory Council for 
Bureau of Research 
Named by I. A. A. 


An advisory council and project com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Research and 
Education of the International Adver- 
tising Association nominated by N. W. 
Barnes, director of the bureau, were 
confirmed recently by the board of 
governors of the I. A. A. 

‘the advisory council comprises Neil 
H. Borden, Harvard University; Paul 
T. Cherington, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Gordon C. Corbaley, 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, Inc.; Frederick M. Feiker, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc.; Edward 
H. Gardner, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; George B. Hotchkiss, New 
York University; Julius Klein, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Leverett S. Lyon, Institute of 
Economics, Washington; Walter 
Mann, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc.; Paul H. Nystrom, Co- 
lumbia University; A. Heath Onthank, 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc.; Daniel 
Starch, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies; Harold Stonier, 
American Institute of Banking; E. K. 
Strong, Jr., Stanford University; Frank 
M. Surface, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; and Edward M. 
West of New York. 

Mary Louise Alexander of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, is chair- 
man of the source index committee of 
the bureau, having charge of the pri- 
mary sources of information; George 
B. Hotchkiss, New York University, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of survey of advertising education; 
and Henry C. Campbell, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, the committee 
on improvements in 1930 census. 


Introduce Baby Ruth Gum 
in $1,000,000 Campaign 


One million dollars will be spent this 
fall by the Curtiss Gum Company of 
Chicago to introduce, in a newspaper 
and poster board advertising cam- 
paign, Baby Ruth peppermint gum. 
The gum company is being operated 
separately from the Curtiss Candy 
Company, makers of Baby Ruth candy 
bar. Both are headed by Otto Y. 
Schnering. 

Baby Ruth gum is now being intro- 
duced in a test campaign in several 
cities, Mr. Schnering said, and will be 
sold nationally in a few months. 

J. Walter Thompson Company is 
handling the advertising. 


Buckeridge & Downey agency has 
moved to the Buhl Building, Detroit. 


Wenn ese on the marauding Danes crept forward hoping to sur- 
prise the sleeping Scots. But a lowly thistle, piercing the foot 
of a surprised Viking, brought forth such cries of anguish that the 
Scots were warned, leapt to arms and beat off the attack. 


A nation saved from bondage by a thistle! 


Hundreds of such trifling incidents make up world history — and 
they point a moral. The success or failure of many businesses can be 
attributed to just such apparently insignificant happenings. Watch 
the little things—they may have far reaching influence. For instance, 
the business house that sees in its envelope not so much paper and 
glue, but visions an ambassador from one business court to another, 
uses its mail matter to build prestige. Cheap, shoddy envelopes rep- 
resent no real economy—and the money saving over Good Envelopes 
is almost negligible. 


Statistics prove that the majority of business men personally open 
their own mail! Better Business envelopes take on a great significance 
in view of the fact. Watch this little big thing in your business. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
...... your Envelope has spoken 


THE BUSY LIFE——— 
of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 
populated center of the second most popu- 
lated state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 


campaigns. 
Covered Only by BoA sanad 


' “WILE 
ER 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE TIME S LEAD 
AND Published each weekday afternoon at 
THE BE AUMONT JOURN AL 44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 


phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors — 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


= 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 


ee @ 


Reaching 
The 
Washington 
Market 


is reduced to a minimum of ex- 
pense for a maximum of cover- 
age—because The Star—Evening 
and Sunday—not only complete- 
ly dominates the field in circu- 
lation but in prestige. 


You only need ONE news- 
paper in Washington. You can't 
do without The Star—but you 
don’t need any other paper. 


Che Lvening Slar 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building 
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Cheek Neal Loses First Decision 
in Trade-Mark Fight 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


the United States Commissioner 

of Patents to prohibit the use of 
the well-known Maxwell House pic- 
ture and trade-mark on a line of 
pickles, jellies, sandwich spreads and 
dressings produced by the Hal Dick 
Manufacturing Company. 

The Cheek Neal Company also 
seeks to prevent the use of the slogan, 
“Good to the Last Bite,’ which is very 
similar to the slogan used in connec- 
tion with the advertising of Maxwell 
House coffee, which is “Good to the 
Last Drop.” 

The Hal Dick Manufacturing Com- 
pany contends that good will cannot 
be passed along from one product to 
another and that prestige cannot be 
communicated from one product, such 
as coffee, to different commodities such 
as pickles, jellies and dressings. 

Technically the row is over the pos- 
session of trade-marks. Fundamen- 
tally the issue is whether an established 
trade-mark, distinctive in character, 
and original ideas for advertising, may 
be borrowed and used on products not 
immediately competitive with the 
products of the pioneer user or crea- 
tor. 


HE Cheek Neal Coffee Com- 
pany has just lost an appeal to 


All Foods Competitive? 


Had the Maxwell House trade-mark 
been appropriated by the manufac- 
turer of watches, roofing or shoes, the 
coffee company would, under the Fed- 
eral system of licensing by commodi- 
ties, have no right whatever to inter- 
fere, but in this case the coffee com- 
pany feels that there will be an in- 
evitable confusion in the mind of the 
public because of the fact that coftee 
and tea, their own line, are intended 
for human consumption and sold 
through the same distributive channels 
as pickles, jellies and dressings, the 
lines which are being sold by the Hal 
Dick Company. 

In answer to this claim the Hal 
Dick Company contends that all food 
products are not competitive and that 
a sharp line should be drawn between 
beverages, such as tea and coffee, and 
solid and semi-solid foodstuffs. 

In denying the Cheek Neal appeal 
and allowing the Hal Dick Company 
to register its trade-marks, the United 
States Commissioner of Patents virtu- 
ally confessed that he was aware that 
allowing the use of the Maxwell 


House mark on different classes of 
foods tends to destroy the distinctive- 
ness of the mark and to an extent may 
damage the originator of the name 
and slogan. Yet he felt that there was 
nothing else to do under the law, 
which punishes only users of duplicate 
trade-marks when the goods possess 
the same descriptive properties. 


Cheek Neal to Appeal 


It is understood that the Cheek 
Neal company will not accept this 
trade-mark award, but will carry the 
contest to the United States Court of 
Appeals at Washington, which has 
power to review the rulings of the 
patent office. Meanwhile another 
manoeuvre is open to the Cheek Neal 
interests in a suit for injunction in a 
Federal court on a complaint of unfair 
competition, with a plea that, even 
though there is no chance of substitu- 
tion of goods, it is entitled to protec- 
tion against confusion of reputation. 
The argument in the final test will be 
that, always to a degree, but now more 
than ever, in the era of consolidations 
does the public make its purchases of 
foodstuffs, beverages, etc., on the as- 
sumption of common origin, support- 
ed by the similarities of titles and 
trade-marks. Cheek Neal insists that 
if any food specialty bearing the Max- 
well House name is indifferent in 
quality it will hurt the demand for 
Maxwell House tea and coffee. 


Hills Brothers Start 
Campaign on Dates 


To promote the advantages of pitted 
dates the Hills Brothers Company, 
New York, will begin this week a 
campaign in business papers, maga- 
zines and newspapers, under the di- 
rection of Pedlar & Ryan. The cam- 
paign will run through the holidays. 
In previous years, the company said, 
the trade has restricted its business in 
dates by withholding orders. The nor- 
mal demand is large in October when 
the new crop arrives as well as in the 
holiday months, and the campaign 
will urge the dealer to carry adequate 
stocks to meet this early demand. 


The Fiftieth National Business Show 
will be staged at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, during the week of 
October 15. 
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How Red & White Serve 
4,000 Grocers 


(Continued from page 700) 


considerable time with the retailer 
helping him along in the first few 
months under the new plan. But there 
comes a time when supervision may 
be comparatively slight and sketchy, 
the retailer himself seeing the value of 
modern methods, and making a habit 
of them, including the ordering of his 
merchandise without the earnest solic- 
itation of a salesman. 

Usually the initial contract between 
a jobber and a retailer is for two years 
but, under certain conditions, it may 
be terminated at any time. Jobbers 
aim to give their retailers a complete 
service, making their own arrange- 
ments for the purchase of fruits, vege- 
tables, butter, eggs, cheese, lard and 
similar products, or grocery products 
sold in bulk. Products which the Red 
& White jobber does not carry may be 
purchased by the retailer from other 
sources. 

The management of the Red & 
White Corporation points out that its 
plan is unique in that a fundamental 
community of interest and solidarity 
of purpose is recognized from the 
manufacturer, or producer, down to 
and including the retailer. There is 
nothing confidential in any of the re- 
lationships. Each knows generally 
how the other functions and why and 
the profits customarily obtained 
thereby. 


Chatham Introduces New 
Airloom Blanket 


The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just introduced an advertis- 
ing campaign in dry goods business 
publications for a new Airloom 
blanket. 

Full-page color space will be taken 
in Good Housekeeping beginning in 
October. It is also running in the 
New Yorker and other consumer pub- 
lications will probably be added. 
The account is directed by John L. 
Butler Company, Philadelphia. 


Completion of plans for the establish- 
ment throughout the country of uni- 
formly compiled, arranged and con- 
structed city directories was announced 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City 


. this week of the North American Di- 


rectory Publishers’ Association. 

R. L. Polk, president of the associa- 
tion, and of R. L. Polk & Company, 
Detroit directory publishers, said that 
the work had been carried out in co- 
operation with governmental and busi- 
ness agencies. 
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The Buying Guide in 
over 138,000 Hoosier Homes 


ie INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is an integral part of the 
daily home life of more than 138,000 Hoosier homes. . . and 
its advertising columns are the accepted source of reliable 
information on everything bought or used by every member 


of the family. 


The NEWS wields a powerful influence in the introduction, 
distribution and sale of goods to the 2,000,000 prosperous 


people in the Indianapolis Radius. 


Your advertising, appearing in The NEWS exclusively, will 


ket. 


The 


INDIANAPE 


DON. BRIDGE 
Advertising Manager 


SELL your product profitably to the great Indianapolis Mar- 


ALis NEWS 


New York—Dan. A. Carroll, 110 E. 42 St. 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


20,273,876 LINES 


Carried in 1927 
F Tora. ADVERTISING 


J Nationat ApveERTIsING 
R Locat ADVERTISING 
§ Ciassiriep 


T ApvVERTISING 


San Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


TELL MORE 
and 
SELL MORE 
. by using 
UNIVERSAL DORTUAND CEMENT 
\NDERGEAR AND MN Lowry Cartoons 
; to Advertise 


Your Products 
Consult Us When 
Planning Your 
Next Campaign 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 
Our Catalog of 


Small Stock Cuts 
Sent on Request 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


28th Floor, Mather Tower 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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amilies In Atlanta 
Read The 


Georgian-American 


Manufacturers seeking wide distribu- 
tion of their products have found a news- 
paper that is enjoying exceptional circu- 
lation growth, with advertising lineage 
in major classifications keeping pace. 


One of twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


EFFORTS 


The New Year or Anniversary Announce- 
meut that makes ’em ask for MORE! 


It’s human! It gets a smile! It breaks the 
ice as no other greeting will. “Efforts” 
has a record of 100% repeat orders with 
us. It must be good! Send 25c. for a 
sainple — pass it around — see how it 
‘‘clicks’’! Money back if not delighted. 


THE STOREY-BELLACK CO., INc. 
Advertising Service Wausau, Wis. 
Salesmen—Want some ‘‘easy money’’? 
Show ‘‘Efforts’’ and get the order, good 

commissions. Write us quick! 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 


—Representatives— 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


Business Indices 


Continued activity at a level sub- 
stantially higher than last year’s is in- 
dicated by most of the returns of last 
week. Retail trade is in large volume 
and commodity prices remain fairly 
steady. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in twenty-three large 
cities during the week ended Septem- 
ber 20 amounted to $11,595,903, a 
gain of 8.2 per cent, compared with 
last year, 8.8 per cent in New York 
and 6.9 per cent in the total of the 
other cities, of which only four 
showed declines. Tax settlements 
figured in this year’s totals while last 
year they affected the totals of the 
week before. Debits against indi- 
vidual accounts were $17,118,650,000, 
an advance of 11.4 per cent. New 
York district rose 12.7 per cent, the 
other districts 9.5 per cent with losses 
in only two districts. 


Imports Down 


Imports into this country for the first 
six months of 1928 amounted to $2,- 
084,000,000, $39,000,000, or 1.8 per 
cent less than last year. Most of the 
loss was in raw material and manu- 
factured food stuffs. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates last week remained at the 
high lead established the week before 
—7 to 7¥4 for call loans, 714 to 714 
for time loans and 514 for best name 


paper. 
Margin of Profit 


Commodity prices declined slightly 
last week, the Irving Fisher index 
dropping from 100.3 the week before 
to 99.8. 


Car Loadings Higher 


Railroad revenue freight reached its . 
largest volume for any week in this 
year in the seven days ended Sep- 
tember 15. The total, 1,138,312 cars, 
was more than last year’s by 10,669 
cars though 40,947 under that of 
1926. This miscellaneous freight 
movement was substantially larger 
than in either of the preceding years 
and merchandise in less than carload 
lots was just under the level of these 
years. Ore shipments were up over 
last year while farm produce showed 
no great change. Forest products were 
down over both years. 


Gordon Cooke has resigned as 
promotion manager of Walker & Com- 
pany, Detroit, to act in a similar 
capacity for the Detroit Times. 
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Sends Each New Baby 
a Cup and Saucer 


Although realizing that they will 
not be used for some time, the 
Betterton-Rupert Coffee Com- 
pany of Ashland, Kentucky, and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is developing 
consumer interest by sending to 
each new-born child in their lo- 
calities, a small cup and saucer. 

House organs of various indus- 
trial companies to which the Bet- 
terton-Rupert Company sells 
form the chief source of names. 


New Era for Independent 
Merchant Predicted 
by Julius Klein 


“The resourcefulness of action of the 
individual merchant will always go 
far toward offsetting the advantage 
of large-scale operations of the more 
complicated organizations,” Dr. Julius 
Klein, head of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, asserted in 
a current pamphlet on “Practical Aids 
to the Independent Merchant.” 

The merchant who refuses to consider 
the changing order of things, Dr. 
Klein observed, must give ground to 
his more efficient competitor, but the 
independent business man with reason- 
able capacity, who is willing to utilize 
new methods and take advantage of 
new conditions, “has a greater oppor- 
tunity today than ever before.” 

The independent merchant who func- 
tions intelligently as purchasing agent 
for his community, Dr. Klein said, 
has a distinct opportunity to render 
a real social service. 


See Radio Opportunities 
in New England 


Possibilities for the sale of radio sets 
in New England were pointed out by 
Vernon W. Collamore, general sales 
manager of the Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, to more than 750 
Atwater Kent dealers of New England 
in Boston, September 12. 

Mr. Collamore said that in New Eng- 
land are 1,560,000 homes wired with 
electricity which have no radios at all. 
Comparing the degree of radio set 
saturation to that of automobiles, he 
stated that only 44,000 of the 1,300,- 
000 motor car owners of New Eng- 
land have AC receiving sets. 

H. A. Arany, New England man- 
ager, predicted the company would 
reach its sales quota of 1,000,000 sets 
this year. 


Direct Mail Campaign 
Makes Blindfold Test 
a Parlor Amusement 


Not merely celebrities, but lesser folks 
are now encouraged to try the blind- 
fold test on Old Gold cigarettes. 

In a “personalized’’ letter which P. 
Lorillard Company sent out a few days 
ago to 123,000 people throughout the 
country, the game of “Blind Man’s 
Puff’ is described. 

“The game is very simple,” the Loril- 
lard Company explains, “and if you 
have ever smoked cigarettes, you can 
win. In fact, you can’t lose. You 
just play with two or more cigarettes, 
one of them being an Old Gold. The 
object of the game is to determine, 
while blindfolded, which is the Old 
Gold.” 

The campaign is aimed to tie up with 
Lorillard’s general advertising. The 
first letter was sent to Lorillard stock- 
holders, army and navy officers and 
individuals listed in the Directory of 
Directors. The company has received 
hundreds of letters commenting on it. 
On October 8 the same letter will be 
sent to 23,000 others. 


New York Sales Managers 
Start Year’s Program 


The Sales Managers’ Club of New 
York held their annual outing at the 
Pomonaut Country Club, Long Island, 
September 18. J. Walter Brundage, 
of White & Wyckoff, recently elected 
president, took over the gavel. 

After tennis, golf and bridge tourna- 
ments, the members participated, at 
dinner, in round table discussion, in 
which Charles Abbott, director of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion; Thomas Reynolds, vice-president 
of the Diamond Match Company, and 
Dr. Paul Nystrom, professor of mar- 
keting, Columbia University, spoke. 
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J WROTE an editorial in answer 
to this question, had it printed in 
a small booklet that is a typo- 
graphic gem and sent a compli- 
mentary copy to 300 names on my 


mailing list. Then things hap- 
pened! ‘Can we get extra copies 
for our salesmen?’ ‘‘Send us 100 
extra copies.’’ ‘‘Every sales man- 
ager should be compelled to make 
every salesman read this vital edi- 
torial” . By the time I got 
over my surprise, I found myself 
ordering a reprint of 3,000 copies 
to care for the orders that were 
coming from the Autocar Company, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Baeder 
Adamson Co., Manning -Abrasive 
Co., Mack International Motor 
Truck Corp., Geometric Tool Co., 
ete., ete. I soon saw that I would 
be an idiot if I didn’t try to cash 
in further on the idea. So here I 
am, offering to several thousand 
men at one time a free copy of this 
same _ booklet. No obligation, of 
course—though I shall write you a 
sales letter and mail you quantity 
prices when I send you the copy 
that I hope you will request today. 
You’ll be wise to ask for it today, 
 e You’re just as forgetful as 
am. 


Jerome B. Gray 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Will be the total cost of 
sending a first-class house 
organ to 250 selected cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Write for Sample 
The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Southwestern Business 
Papers Organize 


Eight trade journals of Texas have 
formed the Business Papers of the 
Southwest to interest national adver- 
tisers and agencies in the distinctive 
character of that territory. A national 
advertising campaign to promote the 
Southwest, composing Texas, Oklaho- 
ma, Arkansas and Louisiana, will soon 
be launched. Officers of the associa- 
tion are Joe Buckingham, Southwestern 
Retailer, president; L. M. Webb, Tex- 
as Commercial News, vice-president, 
and Don Coates, Texas Insurance, sec- 
retary. 


An organization providing a com- 
flete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fl and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operaters throughout the U. 8. Issued Mondays. 
Published in its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Strest—New York City 
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Account Changes 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., Buffalo, 
portable typewriter division, to Hubert 
Hoge, Inc., New York. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY 
and GROUND GRIPPER STORES of 
Boston to Husband & Thomas Com- 


pany, Inc. New York. Effective 
january 1. 
THE FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS’ 


CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, just 
formed to market all Florida citrus 
products, to Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, 
INc., New York City, publishers of 
books for children, to Robinson, 
Lightfoot & Company, Inc., of that 
city. 


Hupp Motor Car CORPORATION, 
Detroit, to Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
New York, effective January 1. 


MILNESIA LABORATORIES, INC., New 
York, Milnesia wafers, a milk of mag- 
nesia product, to Winsten & Sullivan, 
Inc., of that city. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, manufactur- 
ers of Anaconda Brass Pipe, Ana- 
‘ conda Copper and Anaconda Bronze, 
to Hommann & Tarcher, Inc., New 
York City, to handle part of its ad- 
vertising. This will not affect the 
regular Anaconda account handled by 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, (Baby Products Di- 
vision) to Young & Rubicam, New 
York. This agency also handles the 
first aid Division of Johnson & John- 
son. 


INSTITUTE OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
College House, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, to the Porter Corporation, Bos- 
ton. 


QUAKER STATE OIL COMPANY, Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, to Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York City. 


Nitco LamMp Works, INC., Empo- 
rium, Pennsylvania, Tungsten industrial 
home-type, decorative and Christmas 
tree lamps, licensed under General 
Electric patents, to Picard-Sohn, Inc., 
New York City. Business papers. 


LENTHERIC PARFUMS, Paris, to the 
Blackman Company, New York City. 
Lentheric has opened American head- 
quarters in New York City. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides 


thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
iti Established seven- 


and present position protected. 


teen years. Send 


tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown building, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


10 months, at $3 each, for another. 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 


during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. 
this year $100,000 orders booked. 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 


One product, 1923, an idea, 
Fifty-year-old 


700 dealers in 
Ten years 


James C. Johnson, 


only name and address for de- 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN—WANT SOME EXTRA MONEY 
next month? Show ‘‘Efforts’’—the human New 
Year Greeting—and make it easily! Not the over- 


done, dignified type—‘‘Eftorts’’ is different! 


has a record of 100% repeat orders—no one ever 
Send 25c for sample (refunded on 
first order)—-show it wherever you go—see what a 
Good commissions! 


buys enough ! 


tremendous hit it makes. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 


Write today! The Storey-Bellack Co., Inc., Wau- 
sau, Wis. 
Index to Advertisers 
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T HE huge circulation of the 

“Chicago Evening American 
(557,589 for the first eight months 
of 1928—well over a hundred thou- 
sand more than that of the second 
Chicago evening newspaper) is 
clear evidence that a tremendous 
element in Chicago’s population 
finds its newspaper preferences best 
met by that type of journalism 
which is the unique product of the 
greatest newspaper organization in 
the world. 


*One of 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


A good newspaper 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


The ALL-AMERICAN SHIFT is 


coming— be prepared! 


“Straight football” has ruled the markets for months. Competitors 
struggle line against line. Then a new idea is injected into the play. 
Someone discovers an important fact—and the great “All-American 
Shift” is executed. Some are caught napping. We give you full warn- 
ing now that the “All-American Shift” is coming, just as surely as No- 
vember brings football and fervid politics. That “All-American Shift” 
is a shift of the buying power of a million or more good spenders from 
the north to the sunshine of Florida. Northern homes will be closed— 
Florida homes will be opened to the sunshine. A million or more who 
purchase “up there” a portion of the year will do their purchasing “down 
here” for the next five or six months. Will the “All-American Shift” 
catch you napping—take away profitable markets—give your competi- 
tor the edge? Not if you plan to hold your line against competition this 
winter through constructive advertising in 


The Florida Cimes-UWnion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(FORMERLY BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY) 
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